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EDITORIAL 


It's the end of the year—a time when it is hard to 
resist the instinct to reminisce. We could be traditional 
and talk about the articles we’ve published, the changes 
we've made in format, and similar matters of import. 
But these are rather obvious to even the not-so-faithful 
reader. Instead, we'd like to offer some admittedly obscure 
facts and figures from behind the scenes. 

We've published six issues of The National Elementary 
Principal this year. In all, 135,000 copies have rolled off 
the press, not counting the extra 1,200 our printer has 
had to run at his own expense. (It seems that the lino- 
type operators, pressmen, and bindery crew quietly re- 
move about 200 copies of each issue for personal con- 
sumption—a heart-warming bit of intelligence!) To make 
these 135,000 magazines possible it has taken: 

@ Exactly 40,842 pounds of top quality paper, a 
freight-car load jammed to the top. 

e@ A generous measure of staples—270,000. 

@ Ink in the amount of 570 pounds—mostly black, 
but also orange, blue, green, yellow, brown, and some- 
thing the ink company has hopefully labelled “Cherry 
Blossom Pink.” 

@ About 5,000 inches of type. 

@ Better than 67.000 square inches of film. 

e A startling assortment of art supplies, including 
136 Prismacolor pencils, 7 pints of rubber cement, 2 
bottles of waterproof ink, 3 rolls of doubleside Scotch 
tape, and a new telephone instrument. As a rule, the 
casualty rate on phones is low, but this year the artist 
hurtled the old one to the floor in the midst of a lengthy 
discussion on an especially hard-to-illustrate article. 

All of this, of course, says nothing about the resources 
we've run through in our own office. We started to add 
these things up and got as far as 955 pieces of corre- 
spondence and 325 local and long distance phone calls 
and then decided we didn’t want to know anymore. 

The moral of our reminiscing is obvious—a lot of 
time and money go into this magazine. It’s your job, as 
well as ours, to see that the Prismacolor pencils and 
cracked telephones are expended in a worthy cause. Don’t 
hesitate to tell us what you didn’t like, what you wanted 
to read and didn’t find. We long ago gave up the ideal- 
istic notion that we could print everything everyone wants, 
but we're willing to try. You can say a lot on a freight- 


car load of paper. 


Vhe ; ‘let y, 
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there? 


MONG the 4,000 or so people who attended the Department’s Annual Meet- 
ing last March was one gentleman who travels the convention circuit regularly. 
Although an inveterate “attender,” he’d never been to a national meeting for 

elementary school principals. Toward the end of five days of going to assemblies, 
participating in discussion groups, chatting in hotel lobbies, and roaming the board- 
walk, he was exhausted but impressed. “All you have to do with these elementary 
school principals,” he said, “is put them together. I’ve never seen a convention 
where people get along with each other so well and are so vibrantly interested in 
teaching children.” 

The gentleman put it well. If there is one thing characteristic of DESP national 
meetings, it is the lively interest, the easy friendliness of those who attend. These 
are the qualities that help make a convention a success. Without them, the best 
planned program falls flat. 

Print and even photographs do not lend themselves to capturing the spirit of 
a conference. But we have tried in the succeeding pages to capture at least a portion 
of the substance, substance which has value beyond the few days of the meeting. 

The theme of the DESP’s 1961 convention, Contemporary Issues in Elementary 
Education, is basic to all our thinking, wherever we work. In the filmstrip, Guide- 
lines for Decision on Issues in Elementary Education, shown the opening day, 
you will find clues to ways we can approach the controversial problems facing us 
daily. And in the articles based on speeches given at several of the small as- 
semblies—only four of many—there are discussed some of the realities of society 
and realities of learning which mold our decisions on what and how we teach. The 
“Portrait of a Convention” is broadly stroked—you can find in the four pages of 
pictures most of the major features of the Annual Meeting, but not, of course, the 
subtleties of detail. 

We would not want you to think of this issue as a conference report. It is not. 
Much went on in Atlantic City which you'll not find reported here—the general 
session speeches, the interviews between principals and superintendents, the popular 
demonstrations or realities of practice, the state breakfasts, and a good deal more. 
But we do-hope it will be a memory jogger for those who were there, a stimulus to 
go next year for those who weren’t, and a source of ideas for everyone. 
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GUIDELINES 
4FOR DECISION 


ary educatior 


These are our children. They are of all shapes and sizes; from many religious backgrounds; from 


most nations; from all races. 


They live in the cities—in a 
world of steel and stone and ce- 
ment. They live in the country- 
close to a world of many livine 
thines. They live in the suburbs 
the rapidly expanding fringes of 
our great metropolitan areas. 


They go to school in new build- 
ings, well planned and well exe- 
cuted for efficiency, safety, and 
comfort. And they go to school 

old buildings, structures out- 
moded by advances in education 
and in architecture. 





These are our children. What shall we teach them? When shall we teach what we decide to teach? 
Who shall teach our children? How shall we teach? What facilities—buildings, equipment, resources— 
shall we use? How shall we pay for the education of our children? These are continuing questions. They 
change very little as the years go by, but the answers change. The answers change as society changes, 
as we acquire more knowledge about children. In seeking solutions to questions in education, we must 
consider carefully the implications of both the realities of society and the realities of learning. 


Economic disparity is great, among nations and 
among people within nations. This economic dis- 
parity affects standards of living . . . it affects 
political forms and political alignments. 


The complexity and “bigness” of society—mani- 
fest in industry, in government, in the professions, 
even in our use of leisure time—make us raise 
anxious questions about conformity and individ- 
uality. 


The race for space carries with it strong com- 

petitive pressures—pressures which stem partly 

; 7 ; from a desire to “be first” and partly from fear of 
al oH, the consequences of being outstripped. 


Knowledge of the realities of society is vital to the determination of the kind of educational pro- 
gram children need. Knowledge of the realities of learning is equally vital. What are children like? How 
do they learn? What factors affect a child’s learning? What do we know about these realities of learn- 
ing? 
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We know that each child is a unique individual 
—different from every other child. We know, also, 
that the physical condition of a child affects learn- 
ing. We know that physical environment affects 
learning. We know that learning is affected by cul- 
tural background and home conditions. We know 
that emotional climate and environmental security 
affect learning. 


We know, also, that learning is an active process. 
Young children learn best by being physically 
active part of the time. They learn by manipulating 
and constructing. They learn by expressing their 
interests and curiosity. 


: 


s 


We know that learning is a highly individualized, 
self-selected process. A child learns what seems 
important to him, what meets his needs. 


As we make our decisions, we must keep in mind 
the unique importance of the elementary school. 
Here, in the elementary school, the bases for pres- 
ent and future learning are established. Here the 
child forms his attitudes toward learning and to- 
ward himself as a learner—attitudes that will pro- 
foundly affect his continued study and future 
development. 





Yes, the elementary school sets the 
stage for present learning, present liv- 
ing, and for future learning, future liv- 
in? So eredal a potent al for influe NciInNe 
the child and society endows the ele- 
mentary school with unique opportuni- 


} 
ties and awesome re spo? sibilities 


These realities of learning, along with the realities of society, provide valid guidelines for making 


decisions about the program of the elementary school. 


Guidelines for Decision on Issues in Elementary Education was pre 
pared especially for the 1961 Annual Meeting of the Department of Ele- 
mentary School Principa NEA. Presented on these pages are only a 
few of the photographs and only a sma portion of the narrative in- 
cluded in the filmstrip. Two specific issues—departmentalization and the 
time to begin reading instruction are ext red in the complete film- 
strip to illustrate the way in which we can make intelligent decisions. 
Principals should find Guidelines for Decision an excellent stimulus to 
discussion at both professional and lay meetinas ; 

Copies of the filmstrip, composed of 134 full-color frames and ac- 
companied by a script and 333 r.p.m. recording of the narration, are 
available at $8 each from DESP headquarters, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 


- 


N.W., Washinaton 6, D. C 





RAYMOND W. MACK 


m DDRESSING a topic like “Social Con- 
iL} sequences of Occupational Specialization” be- 

speaks the same kind of modesty which led 
another sociologist, Lester F. Ward, to offer a 
course some years ago at Brown University called 
“A Survey of All Knowledge.” Actually, of 
course, this article deals with selected social con- 
sequences of occupational specialization; the at- 
tempt has been to focus upon those patterns most 
likely to have repercussions throughout the struc- 
ture of society. 

It is currently fashionable to bemoan the im- 
personality of urban life, to worry about the 
segmentalized lives of those touched by tech- 
nology. I think this is partly the result of evaluat- 
basis of how closely they 
approximate a rural idea. It behooves us to re- 
member that Oliver Goldsmith praised the pleas- 
ures of “Sweet Auburn! loveliest village of the 
plain” from the comfort of his study in London. 
Rather than abandoning ourselves with a wail to 
living in an Orwellian social strait jacket in 1984, 
or to gazing wistfully at the lost (and perhaps 
fictional) advantages of 18th century village life, 
it seems productive to try to understand the uni- 
versal features of urban-industrial societies, the 
better to shape them to our cultural goals. 

The first section of this article will deal with 
the impact of occupational specialization upcn 
the fabric of society. We shall then turn to a 


ing cities on the 


Raymond W. Mack is Chairman and Associate Pro- 
fessor, Department of Sociology, Northwestern Univer- 
sity, Evanston, Illinois. This article is based on a speech 
presented by Dr. Mack at the Department's 1961 Annual 
Meeting 
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brief analysis of its impingement upon specific 
institutional complexes, and shall comment on the 
implications of specialization for the occupational 
structure itself. Finally, we shall address the ques- 
tion of whether or not occupational specializa- 
tion must lead either to a stifling conformity in a 
society of automatons or to a chaotic welter of 
social atoms. 


Impact of Occupational Specialization 

Until the past couple of centuries, there has 
been little differentiation of the labor force be- 
yond that based on age and sex. In what we 
think of as the urban civilizations of the ancient 
world, with their soldiers, shopkeepers, craftsmen, 
and statesmen, there were 50 to 90 people farm- 
ing to support each city dweller.’ Most people 
in the ancient world were farmers, not philos- 
ophers; we sing of knights and troubadours, but 
most people in medieval Europe were serfs. Only 
in the last 200 years have societies existed in 
which a large proportion of the population learned 
occupational roles differentiated from one an- 
other on grounds other than age and sex status. 

In a_ primitive individual may 


possess a great deal of detailed information. Per- 


society, an 


haps an Australian aborigine knows as much 
about kinship structure as a Swiss watchmaker 
knows about clocks. A Bushman may have as 
large a fund of information about tracking game 
as an econometrician has about a theory of games. 
But most of what that one Bushman knows, all 
the male members of his tribe also know. In a 
society in which occupations are relatively un- 
differentiated, the occupational lore which one 
man has is the same information that everyone 


else has. To oversimplify slightly, in a society 


where all women garden and cook and all men 
hunt and fish, the total content of the culture is 
no more than the knowledge of any two adults of 
Opposite sexes. 

One consequence of elaborate occupational 
specialization, then, is an increase in the content 
of culture. Bushmen do not have much more to 
transmit to the next generation than one Bush- 
man can know. Americans have so much more 
shared, learned behavior to transmit than one 


1. Davis, Kingsley. “The Origin and Growth of Ur- 
banization in the World.” American Journal of Sociol- 
ogy 60: 429-37. March 1955. 
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American could know that the concept of the 
content of culture becomes staggering. One can 
argue that such a proliferation of specialties is 
potentially divisive. Indeed, some differentiation 
is a prerequisite to stratification; a class structure 
emerges only where there is some occupational 
specialization. However, there is some evidence 
suggesting that as occupational specialization be- 
comes more and more elaborate, it may con- 
tribute to a compressing of the class structure. 
Any specialized learning is quasi-magic; it gives 
one power over others who do not have the 
information. Thus, from the earliest days of a 
priesthood and laity until very recently, a basic 
variable in most class systems has been literacy. 
What happens when almost everyone is a spe- 
cialist? Any specialization removes one from the 
Unskilled 
workers comprised 36 percent of the American 


bottom stratum of the unskilled. 
labor force in 1910, and less than 15 percent 
by 1960. The creation of new specialized oc- 
cupational statuses in the middle range of the 
stratification structure and the reduction of the 
number of occupations at the lower end of the 
structure necessitates some intergenerational up- 
ward mobility. The structure changes shape as 
fewer and fewer people are engaged in unskilled 
work and more and more enter semiskilled and 
white collar statuses. One can argue that there 
is a tendency for the stratification pyramid of a 
society to become diamond shaped with the in- 
crease of occupational specialization. For ex- 
ample, in traditional military organizations, the 
modal enlisted rank is Private, the least frequent 
is Top Sergeant—a diagram of the structure is 
a pyramid. But in a Strategic Air Command 
bomber squadron, with its electronics main- 
tenance specialists, there are more Staff Sergeants 
than Privates, more Technical Sergeants than 
Privates First Class. A diagram of the distribu- 
tion of rank approximates a diamond. 


The work of Inkeles and Rossi* suggests that 


all societies with a complex system of occupa- 


tional differentiation arrive at fundamentally the 
same Stratification of their occupational statuses. 
Perhaps all industrialized societies are, as Ameri- 


cans insist, middle class societies. 


> 


“National Com 
American Journal of 


Inkeles, Alex, and Rossi, Peter H 
parisons of Occupational Prestige.” 
Sociology 61: 329-39. January 1956 
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Effect on Our Institutions 

Probably the most immediately visible insti- 
tutional consequence of occupational specializa- 
tion is the removal of occupational socialization 
from the family. Even when workers’ families 
lived beneath the factory roof, children learned 
to spin and weave from their parents. But the 
boy who helped his father homestead a farm now 
has a grandson majoring in soil chemistry at 
lowa State. 

“Daddy 
throughout most of human history, Daddy didn’t 
go to work, because work was right there where 


goes to work.” In most societies 


Daddy was. The reason he goes to work now is 
that he’s a specialist who contributes his frag- 
ment of knowledge or his acquired skill to mak- 
ing one part of a product. Few people in our 
labor force can point to a finished product and 
Daddy’s skill can only be 
used on an assembly line, whether it’s a produc- 


say, “I made that.” 


tion line or an intellectual staff line, and to use 
his skill he has to join other men in a work 
environment segregated from their places of 
residence 

What are children five, six, or seven years old 
going to be when they grow up? They're going 
to be truck drivers, policemen, firemen, postmen, 
Why? The people whom children 
can see at work are postmen, policemen, firemen, 
truck drivérs, and teachers. Most children do not 


see their fathers earning a living, because “Daddy 


or teachers 


goes to work “s 

Contrast this with a nonindustrial society where 
the men get up every morning and go out to fish 
and the women get up and garden. What hap- 
pens to a little boy in such a society? He plays 
until he’s four or five years old as a little boy 
should. When the boy is about six, he starts 
going out on the boat with his father and uncles 
as a general handyman. He gets in the way as 
six-year-old boys will, but he helps a little, too 
He can hand them this or that and he watches 
what's going on. By the time he’s eight years old, 
he knows enough to help mend nets. By the time 
he’s ten, he’s beginning to learn where the good 
fishing spots are and what kind of weather is 
good for fishing. By the time he’s twelve, not 
only does he know how to repair his father’s 
boat, but also he has worked on it enough that 
he would know how to start from scratch and 
build one himself. When he’s about fourteen years 
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old, he goes through a ceremony at the end of 
which he is told, “You are now a man!” He's 
ready to get on the boat the next morning and 
go to work with the other adults. He doesn't 
have to be sent to agricultural college; he doesn't 
take any courses in bait cutting. He already knows 
the job. He’s been living with it for years. 

This doesn’t happen in our society. Most chil- 
dren in our society really don’t have much of 
an idea what Daddy does when he goes to work. 
They just know he goes and comes back. As a 
matter of fact, many wives also dont know 
specifically what their husbands do for a living. 
When sociological research leads you into in- 
terviewing in a district where factory workers 
live, it is not at all unusual to have a housewife 
answer the door who can cope with your ques- 
tions right down through the one that says she’s 
been married for 20 years. Then you ask her, 
“What does your husband do?” 
“He's at the Ford plant.” 


you. What does he do there?” “He works over 


and she says, 
And you say, “Thank 
at the Ford plant—you know.” You ask, “Is he 
on the assembly line, is he a machine operator, 
is he a supply man?” “I don’t know. He’s worked 
over at the Ford plant for 10 years now.” Under 
these circumstances, you can't really expect the 
youth in a specialized economy to be able to 
walk out of their adolescence into an adult oc- 
cupational role; they have had no chance to learn 
how to be adult members of the labor force in 
practice or in imitation 

Similar, if less striking, is the impact of occu- 
pational specialization upon educational institu- 
tions, particularly the functions of formal educa- 
tional structures. The same thing is happening in 
the school that has happened in the family; the 
agency Is an important factor in socialization, of 
course, but the trend seems to be away from, 
rather than toward, its being a finishing school 
in occupational socialization. Our lawyer friends 
tell us they really learned their profession in their 
postgraduate stint as clerks in a law firm. What 
happens to the boy who graduates from the shop 
curriculum in a technical high school? He _ be- 
comes a welder’s apprentice or a helper, not a 
carpenter, on a construction gang. 

We who are educators are inclined to offer gen- 


3. Berle, Adolph A., Jr. Power Without Property. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace & Company. 1959. 184 p. 
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crous applause to the corporations which encour- 
age our students to get a broad general educa- 
tional base and let the company teach them the 
details of a job. We laud such firms for their 
enlightened dedication to the liberal arts. I sus- 
pect what they are dedicated to is the quite ra- 
tional assumption that, given the complicated net- 
work of social expectations engendered by pooling 
the skills of specialists in a complex organization, 
the agency best equipped to socialize one into 
that network is that organization. 

Only recently, Adolph Berle has again called 
our attention to a social problem which occurs 
where a conflict in values leads to friction between 
the economic institution and the maintenance of 
a sense of purpose. Ownership and proprietor- 
ship, which have traditionally been of a piece, are 
becoming separate occupational specialities. This 
trend is probably the source of much of the com- 
plaining about “the organization man”—when a 
complex organization has socialized replacements 
to perform its specialized roles, it is not likely 
to be tolerant of deviance 

In one institutional area we at least try to cher- 
ish lack of specialization. Only in politics is lack 
of experience considered a qualification for office 
Not one of us who needs to have his appendix 
removed will say, “I don’t care who we get as 
long as we don't get a doctor.” But the ideal char- 
acteristic for a candidate for high public office is 
lack of previous experience. If he is completely 
ignorant of the specialty, we say, he must be trust- 
worthy. Even in this area where we take great 
pride in lack of specialization, we are less and less 
shocked at’ the divergence between our real and 
ideal patterns of behavior. We are gradually com- 
ing to accept the need for specialization, whether 
or not we like it. We may not elect Harry Hopkins 
or Sherman Adams president, but few attack them 
on the ground that the role does not need to be 
performed. 


Complexity and Organizational Structure 


When we speak of a social structure as becom- 


ing more complex, we mean at least one of two 
things, and usually both. It may become larger, in 
which case it is more complex simply because it 
has more personnel. Each member occupies some 
status which has as its function or consequence a 
role or set of expectations; each role is paired 
with another role. Hence, a large organization is 
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a more complicated network of social expectations 
than a small organization. On the other hand, a 
structure can become more complex without in 
creasing in size. It may become more differen 
tiated. If a structure increases the number of Its 
functions, it becomes more complex in that its 
personnel are filling more statuses; they are meet 
ing the expectations of more roles 

Whatever 


large organizations must have a different structure 


the circumstances of complexity, 
from small organizations. Whether they are volun- 
tary associations, business organizations, or whole 
societies, groups reach a critical point beyond 
which face-to-face communication and differentia 
tion without stratification are no longer possible 
As groups pass this critical point of complexity, 
they must assume formally organized hierarchical 
structures. Such structures, of course, make for 
more rigidly specified roles 

Such 


a whole society leads to what some sociologists 


a bureaucratic division of labor through 
have called situses:* sets of related occupational 
specialties arranged hierarchically parellel to and 
separate from other sets of related roles which are 
in turn arranged in hierarchies. Each situs, of 
family of related occupations, builds up a set of 
norms peculiar to it. These occupational subcul 
tures insulate their participants from the members 
of another situs. Doctors and nurses have values 
not shared by railroaders and truck drivers; the 
occupational norms of the longshoreman are not 


those of the laboratory worker 


Solidarity Out of Segmentation 


Occupational specialization contributes a good 


share to what we call the impersonality of urban 
life. People in urban-industrial societies have seg- 
mented roles. One may be an assembly line 
worker, a Methodist, a Grand Wizer at the lodge, 
a father, a member of the bowling team. No one of 
these roles bears the same necessary relationship 
to another in the sense that the roles filled by a 
tribesman in an unspecialized society do. In a 
society untouched by technology, you need only 
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know a man’s clan membership to predict his oc- 


cupation, religion, and educational attainment. 
Among the segmentalized roles which a man plays 
in an urban-industrial society, occupation is cru- 
cial. It is more specialized than most of his roles; 
A 45-year- 


old male in our labor force has spent more of his 


he has an enormous investment in it 


waking hours at work than he has with his mother, 
and this time may have done a comparable amount 
in shaping his view of the world. 

Societies with elaborate occupational differen- 
tiation, therefore, while bound together by a com 
mon culture, are at the same time fragmented by 
occupational subcultures. People who share an oc- 
cupational history develop norms, enforce an 1n- 
group ideology, and come to serve as a reference 
group for each other. We see this at its extreme 
when physicists from the Soviet Union and from 
the United States have more to talk about with 
each other than either group has with the farmers 
from their own country. 

But let us remember that role segmentalization 
is not synonymous with a fragmented social struc- 
ture. The stuff of occupational subcultures can 
serve as the urban-industrial specialist’s social 
substitute for community. Occupational codes can 
contribute to what Durkheim called organic soli- 
darity; they can help replace the mechanical soli- 
darity of the rural village. 

As so often happens when one thinks he has a 
good idea going, | found the summary of what I 
wanted to say in a paper already published by a 
friend of mine. Joseph A. Kahl says: “It is per- 
fectly obvious that pre-industrial cultures must 
undergo drastic reorganization under the impact 
of industrialization and urbanization; it is impos- 
sible to adopt a new economy and retain an old 
society. But perhaps intellectual understanding of 
the minimum social prerequisites of an efficient 
industrial order will permit a planned readjust- 
ment which can keep strong those aspects of the 
various traditional orders which are compatible 
with the realities of the new one. To state a per- 
sonal value of my own: I hope the intellectuals 
will join in leading such a readjustment, for I 
would not enjoy a world without diversity. Un- 
fortunately, too many intellectuals, especially in 
the humanities, fight the new order blindly and 
without understanding, and thus lose the power to 
constructively the evolution of the 
emerging society.” ° 
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MENO LOVENSTEIN 


HEN the public turns to the economists for 

counsel, it usually asks enormously complex 

questions—and with astonishing innocence. 
“Briefly and simply, what can be done to get us 
out of the recession?” Or, “Why is the gold leav- 
ing the country?” Sometimes the question is both 
sly and naive, “Do you know a trick so that we 
can get money for the schools without raising 
taxes?” 

The nature and quality of the questions and the 
kinds of answers expected should not be surpris- 
ing, for they depend on the public’s conception 
of the subject of economics. Mainly, economics 
is identified with the business of making a living, 
or simply with business, and still bears the burden 
of Carlyle’s stigma, the dismal science. However, 
since economists have been active in government, 
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they are also thought of as mischief-makers or 
magicians—depending on one’s politics. 

The innocence about economic analysis is un- 
derstandable, for the study of economics has not 
been adequately included in the curricula of ele- 
mentary and secondary schools and is far from 
satisfactory at the college level. But progress is 
being made. The Economic Report of the Presi- 
dent, presented to the Congress since 1946, has 
focused national attention on an analysis and sum- 
mary of the nation’s economy. The Joint Council 
on Economic Education, during the last decade, 
has worked effectively to improve the situation in 
the schools. Recently, the American Economic 
Association, at the request and with the support of 
the Committee for Economic Development, has 
appointed a task force to survey the problems of 
economic education. A group of college professors 
(I happen to be one of them) has just published 
the proceedings of a conference on college instruc- 
tion in economics, entitled The Teaching of Ele- 
mentary Economics. 
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All of these efforts indicate a growing con- 
cern about the role of economics in the curriculum 
and in public policy. Those uninitiated into eco- 
nomics as a discipline may wonder at such con 
cern and ask, “Why, haven't we always been con 
cerned about economics?” Whether we have or 
not depends on one’s understanding of the nature 
of economic analysis—that is, what one means by 
economics. It is obvious that piecemeal use of eco 
nomic data and theories has been the support of 
public policies, but it has not been supposed until 
recently that a general education should contain 
and public policy reflect—a comprehensive, inte 


grated command of the subject itself 


Economics as a Discipline 


One of the major economic developments that 
we may anticipate is the emphasis on economics 
as a unit or discipline. Such an emphasis on the 
subject as a whole parallels the significant recon 
sideration of content for mathematics, the physical 
sciences, indeed, for the entire curriculum at all 
educational levels. The discussions are many-sided 
and contain many values, but surely one of the 
most important arguments is to achieve the great 
est use of a discipline through maximum insight 
into its essential concepts and relations 

It would seem that only a professional could 
ever achieve such orientation. Hence, everyone 
else must accept snatches of information, decep 
tively offered as an “introduction” to the subject, 
or as often seems true in curriculum development, 
an accumulation of understandings adding up to 
no understanding at all. But is it possible to com- 
municate professional insights at all levels, begin- 
ning with the kindergarten itself? | believe it is 

To do so, we must clearly distinguish the con- 
tent of a subject from its structure. The content 
consists of all of the basic ideas and relationships, 
but also the data, the subleties, and the qualifica- 
tions. But as every professional knows, each body 
of knowledge contains certain big ideas or major 
relationships not always visible to the outsider, 
but which organize all the data and can be said 
to be the heart of the subject. While the expert 
alone may fully appreciate why these basic con- 
cepts are the heart, it has become increasingly 
clear that such insights do not have to be only 


1. See the February 1961 issue of The National Ele 
mentary Principal, p. 59,.for a review of The Process of 
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the end product of an education. They may also 


be the beginnings of it. The structure of any sub- 


ject, namely, the big ideas and relationships as 


the expert sees them, once appreciated, can be the 


substance of instruction at any level. 

For example, our knowledge of money includes 
an enormous amount of monetary history, a con- 
siderable number of theories, and an almost end 
less accumulation of data. Yet out of this welter, 
it is possible to make some statements about the 
nature of money, at once valid and essential for 
citizens. A first grader can get a fairly good idea 
of money as a medium of exchange (provided, 
of course, the teacher understands it first!) and 
the beginning of the idea that money can be used 
to measure the value of goods and services. My 
guess is that a third grader can understand reason 
ably well that when prices rise he has to give more 
money for something, so the money must then be 
worth less than it was. Indeed, | am amazed how 
much good economics the economically illiterate 
have managed to pick up. They could do much 
better once the distinction between structure and 
content is appreciated and no doubt acquire much 
less of the economic nonsense which they also 
gather on the run 

The concept of the communicability of struc- 
tural ideas, at the foundation of my own efforts in 
economic education, has recently been given a 
more general endorsement in Jerome S. Bruner’s 
The Process of Education.’ He begins with the hy- 
pothesis “that any subject can be taught effectively 
in some intellectually honest form to any child at 
any stage of development.” The thesis can be ex- 
tended to serve as a basis for adult education, 
indeed, for the revived belief that it is possible 
to have a general culture and for all of us ama- 
teurs to know in some professionally acceptable 
way what the world is about. It follows that public 
opinion can be improved in quality and that public 
policies can be mindful of anaylsis, and therefore 
reasonable and consistent. 

But for public policies to have a structure, 
there must be recognition of structure in the analy- 
sis on which they rest. Happily, the educator and 
the economist can join their efforts, the educator 
finding in structure a principle for pedagogy, the 
economist a basis which favors the introduction 
of economic analysis into public opinion. The 
mutual effort should be encouraged for it combines 
desirable values, both educational and democratic. 
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But success in combining the educator’s task and 
the economist’s rests upon the increasing con- 
scious use of economics as a discipline, and that 
is a major economic development in itself. 


Economic Growth 


One of the structural ideas of economics is eco- 
nomic growth. It is the concept which will be of 
utmost importance in the economics of both highly 
developed and underdeveloped countries and in 
the relations between them 

By economic growth the economist means all of 
those factors which make possible an increase in 
the output of goods and services. These factors 
can, of course, be listed but they have their fullest 
meaning only in the context of economic analysis. 
First of all, one must see the need for such growth, 
namely, that our wants are greater than the goods 
and services available to satisfy them. Morever, 
as the population grows, the wanters (and the 
wants) also increase. 

The economist has much to contribute, not only 
to the analysis of wants, but also to the principles 
and circumstances involved in the creation of 
goods and services. It is, for example, possible to 
increase the output of goods and services by 
greater inputs of labor, capital, and natural re- 
sources. But as Malthus tried to make clear, we 
may not be able to enlarge output in proportion 
to the inputs (diminishing returns, remember? ), 


or if you will, the food supply could grow more 
slowly than the number of mouths. The Malthusian 


“law” is not universal but rather like an ordinance, 
“legal” in various parts of the world. The insights 
of the economist, seen in the context of the disci- 
pline of economics—and by those who under- 
stand the discipline—are going to be much needed 
in the years ahead 

We may, however, not only have more goods by 
committing greater inputs, but also use them more 
efficiently—that is, get a greater output of goods 
and services for the amount of inputs we use. The 
economist has much to say about efficiency and 
how to increase it. The notion is central to the 
subject of economics, as suggested by the word 
“economize.” It is possible to become more effi- 
cient through specialization but the gain is not 
obvious. One must understand the use of the 
skilled and semiskilled and the implications of 
mutual dependency and coordination. Likewise, 
while efficiency can be increased through the use 
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of capital equipment, the means of acquiring tools 
and the gain from them require insight and analy- 
sis. So, too, the economies of scale, the motivation 
to be efficient, the roles of technology and basic 
science fully yield help only when they are under- 
stood. 

These ideas demand to be understood, not alone 
by experts, but by everyone. Many of the hopes 
and much of political destiny rest upon the con- 
cept of economic growth. Highly developed coun- 
tries like the United States are facing serious prob- 
lems about the rate of growth. The question is 
asked if we are growing fast enough. The popula- 
tion has been increasing at about 1.7 percent per 
year while the rate of growth has been estimated 
to be about 3 percent. These figures indicate pos- 
sible limits for a rising standard of living, for addi- 
tional funds for welfare, education, and defense 

Of course, these additions do not have to come 
from greater efficiency; they could be gotten from 
increased taxes, or from both. Galbraith, in The 
Affluent Society 


telligent conclusion that a rich society should put 


reaches the embarrassingly in- 


more of its efforts into increasing the quality of 
life, not just the quantity. He suggests that more 
of our resources, inputs as well as increased effi 
ciency, should be directed toward the social sector 
Whatever the use made of economic growth, con- 
cern about it will be at the center of public policy 
for many years 

Aside from our own needs and goals, the Rus- 
sians are setting others for us. Their own rate of 
economic growth in recent years has been about 
Although 
about their ability to continue at such a rate, no 


double ours there are speculations 
one can be certain and none can be comfortable 
about it. 


age of missiles and hydrogen bombs, does not 


It is true that military potential, in an 


depend alone on the size of the Gross National 
Product. But in a newly awakened world of hopes, 
economic growth is also an instrument of propa- 
ganda, a gigantic drama of prowess, a parade of 
economic armament before millions of people 
watching with fixed eyes and gnawing appetites. 

The economic growth of developed countries 
must provide the means not only for the improve- 
ment of their own welfare and defense, but also for 
the assistance of underdeveloped countries which 
must be helped—and will be! But aid is not 
enough. These countries must learn to draw upon 
their own resources, both natural and human. In- 
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stitutions will have to be modified, capital forma- 
tion encouraged, enterprise stimulated; and all of 
these mean that the notions of economic growth, of 
the sources and uses of efficiency, must be learned 
by them. Never before has the word tomorrow 
been spelled so alike in so many tongues 
The economists have thought about economic 
growth for many years. Adam Smith spoke of the 
“progressive state,” and the full title of his master 
piece was An Inquiry into the Nature and Causes 
of the Wealth of Nations. But now these notions 
are no longer the property of a professional group 
They are essentials for citizenship everywhere. It 
is not enough to teach efficiency by proverb or 
illustrate it simply by examples of avoidance of 
waste. All that economists know, and kn¢ 
discipline, must find its way into curricula, begin 
ning at the elementary grades, so that the complex 
understanding of efficiency will grow up native in 
our common sense 
in the structural concept of econom 
ned in the elementary grades? The 
ur elementary curriculum every indi 
rrowth is 


notion involved in economic 


upon—efliciency, specialization, skills, 


geographical advantages—but they ar 
pattern « 

constituting a struc 
With 
such recognition, each of the notions can be better 


Moreover, 


s perceived, teachers in the ele 


thought of as belonging to a 
being part of a discipline, as 


tural element in the subject of economics 


defined and cumulatively developed 
the pattern 
mentary grades will be helped to find meaningful 


of communicating the ideas and their re 


latedne They will have both orientation and 


confidence 


The Scarcity of Intelligence 
\ ba 1c 


and especially the scarcity of able peopk 


structural economic idea is scarcity 
Human 
intelligence is obviously present in all man thinks 
and does, but just as he has been a toolmaker 
without being a conscious one, so has he been 
aware of intelligence without always being acutely 
conscious about it. Almost suddenly, mankind has 
discovered that the rarest thing is man himself 
and particularly scarce is man at his best 

[he “attack” on the schools, in my view, has 
been made with arguments which are mainly spuri- 
ous. But there are sober reasons for being con- 
cerned about content. Sputnik may have been the 
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occasion for the explosive reappraisal, but it was 
not the cause. We are at a turn when the implica- 
tions of technology and basic science appear to 
loom larger than the responsibilities of democracy 
ind citizenship. I presume that we will soon see 
that these are not rivals but colleagues. Economics 
can be of help in showing, in part, how science 
and society are related, and perhaps no place 
more vividly than in the changing nature of the 
labor market 

In Vanpower, 
P. Mitchell, 


provided conclusions, generally accepted, about 


Challenge of the 1960's, James 


formerly Secretary of Labor, has 


the effects of technology upon the labor market 


idvancing technology has meant that pro 
workers will be required to 


portionately fewer 


produce the goods we need. While total employ- 
ment from 1960 to 1970 will rise by 20 percent, 
decline, man 


agriculture will show an _ actual 


ifacturing will about the while 


roc 


remain same, 
inance, government services, and construc 
vill grow faster. The growth in technology 
cause a shift in employment patterns 


ccupations, the fastest growth will occur 


professional and technical occupations, 


ily engineers, scientists, and technicians 
ed for skilled craftsmen will increase, but 
umber of unskilled jobs will continue in their 
in relative decline. Occupations requiring 
most education and training will show the 


nereases 


trend already apparent in 
school and college enrollments. 
questionable that the American people 
fully appreciated the revolution which is 
ring in education. The economist has him 


only lately come to give serious considera- 
t} 


conception of human capital. The con- 


of human skill and ingenuity as capital has 
nly an awkward place in economic theory. Econ- 


omists have been inclined to share the notion 


} 


liciencies arise solely from the business 


and they have not comfortably related 

nology and basic science to the short- and 
long-run handling of scarcity. But the economists, 
with their primary concern and knowledge about 
scarcity, are sensitive to the problem and ready 
with a body of ideas about efficiency into which 
the notion of human capital can be fitted and 
make sense. 

he economists can do even more. With their 
knowledge of the operation of the market system 
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for allocating human and natural resources, they 
can help illustrate the power and limitations which 
a market system has for attracting people to nec- 
They can supplement the 
analysis which seeks to demonstrate that teachers 


essary employments. 


can be attracted by raising salaries or which fails 
to explain why sufficient medical students are 
not attracted even with the promise of high sal- 
aries. 

Finally, with their insights into the market 
system, the economists can help relate the school 
curriculum to the changing labor market. And, 
to the extent of their ability to forecast long-run 
demands, the economists become invisible coun- 
selors to the curriculum of the elementary school. 

All of these observations about the scarcity 
of intelligence should affect both the content and 
the attitudes in elementary grades. Surely, the 
development of disciplined minds must begin with 
a recognition of the nature of discipline. Under- 
standing a discipline is not a matter of drill but 
an appreciation of the orderly relatedness of ideas 
If the teacher knows where an idea belongs, he 
is likely to convey that it does have a place, that 
The elementary grades 


it is a part of a pattern 


need not be departmentalized into subjects in 
order for the subjects to exist in the teacher's 
mind and be increasingly defined in the minds 
of young students. Nor can only the bright see 
Most 


teachers will appreciate that those less endowed 


the pattern that binds ideas together. 
can often see the big idea but miss the refinement 
An appreciation of discipline need not be anti 
democratic, for it opens the door to intellectual 
reassurance about order for the many and stim- 
ulates the gifted to exploration rooted in orienta- 


tion 


The World and Its Economics 


How one country—economic unit, if you will 
is economically related to another is a_ basic, 
structural economic idea. It is sanity to recognize 
that one is in the world, but wisdom to know 
what world one is in. American public opinion 
has crossed the divide of provincialism, acknowl- 
edging, if not conceding, that the United States 
is one among the nations. It is far less certain 
that the public really understands the multiple 
worlds in this universe of nations 

A citizen, expecting the most of himself, must 


appreciate the values of his own way of life in 


order to make his loyalty intelligent. But he must 
also seek to understand the ways of others, both 
for his comfort in the world and for his own 
defense. He must try to understand not only their 
There 
are many economic systems, influenced by the 


values but also their economic systems. 


society's values, by its circumstances, and by the 
variety of methods which can possibly coordinate 
economic activity. The existence of multiple eco- 
nomics and the need to understand and relate 
them to each other is, perhaps, the economic 
development presenting the greatest challenge. 

As burdensome as it is to live in such a com 
plex world, a beginning of understanding and 
adequacy is to recognize a fuller use of our first 
idea, the growing emphasis on economics as a 
discipline. Assuming that the fundamental or 
structural ideas of economics have been intro- 
duced into the curriculum and that they have 
developed through the years into an integrated 
explanation, they would result in an understand- 
ing of economic life common to all economic 


systems. For example, an appreciation of our 


second idea, economic growth, would provide an 
introduction to and comparison with other 
economies 

Ihe conclusion is hopeful. We have seen that 
a complex content can yield a simplicity of struc- 
tural ideas, themselves teachable at all levels 
These fundamental economic ideas can provide 
citizens with enough orientation and consistency 
to make citizenship meaningful and reassuring 
Economic growth is so generalized a problem that 


all nations are unified by the understanding of 


it. At the long end of technology and science, 


the human resource, we rediscover, is rarer than 
And finally, 


understanding of one’s own economy, through 


ever, both as creator and consume! 


the discipline of economics, is an Open sesame to 
the comprehension of the many economies 

We must begin early enough, in the elementary 
grades, to fashior ubstantial basis for public 
opinion, recognizing that there is an intellectual 
factor in hope and that it depends upon the ability 
to recognize the structural ideas and relationships 
which give order, and therefore possible control, 
to human affairs. It can be done. In the presence 
of such optimistic possibilities, one can be for 
given for not pondering the gloomy ironies and 
the probabilities for despair. If we know a way to 


relate analysis to politics, citizenship has a future 
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CARL S. SHULTZ 


N our study of the individual, we have tried 

many different methods—some of which may 

seem a little naive today. During one era, for 
instance, we attempted to employ techniques from 
the chemical laboratory. The scientist, in analyz- 
ing the properties of an element, strives to obtain 
a pure sample of the substance. Following this 
principle, we attempted to isolate the individual 
from his environment in order to describe him 
more accurately. Successful analysis was possible, 
but when confronted with the complexities of ther- 
apy, we learned that the dynamics of the individ- 
ual and his environment must be considered 


Human Building Blocks and Stress 


For the moment, let’s visualize the school as a 


complex structure composed of an amazing varicty 
of human building blocks. The principal or school 
administrator is the keystone. Major supporting 
blocks are the teachers. But the most phenomenal 
features are those elements of every size and shape 

the children. Each unit relates to every other 
unit. Each unit exerts a force on every other unit, 
and the reaction developed within the individual 
unit in response to these forces we call stress. 

This analogy serves to describe the interper- 
sonal relations within the school. We can all testify 
from experience that the multitude of human forces 
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interacting within a school do produce stress. Let 
us take a familiar example—school entry. 

Jimmie is an only child and has not had nursery 
school experience. He enters the schoolroom cling- 
ing to his mother—or, more accurately, the mother 
and child are clinging to each other. Surgery is 
indicated and the kindergarten teacher, wielding 
a mental scalpel, must perform the operation. As 
in any operation, a successful outcome is depend- 
ent on more than the surgeon’s skill. Will Jimmie 
develop a so-called school phobia with early morn- 
ing stomach aches or vomiting? Will Jimmie’s 
mother be able to accept his growing enthusiasm 
for his teacher and classroom experiences? Will 
Jimmie’s teacher compete with his parents for his 
affection in order to satisfy her own needs? How 
will Jimmie interact with his peers? 

These sound like questions posed around a soap 
opera! Indeed, each child in Jimmie’s class is play- 
ing a role in a real-life drama just as he is. School 
entry is a crisis in every child’s life and in his 
family 


Reactions to Stress 


What is the effect of crisis on the emotional 
growth of the individual? We enter a crisis armed 
with certain previously acquired patterns of prob- 
lem-solving behavior. Individuals vary widely in 
their resources at any given age. One child may 
have an armamentarium of healthy solutions suffi- 
cient to meet the difficulties associated with school 
entry and he emerges from the crisis relatively 
unchanged. 





Another child may enter the crisis functioning 
at a relatively satisfactory level. Later he may 
develop a set of unhealthy, neurotic solutions— 
malingering headaches to avoid school attendance 
behavior 
against the teacher and his classmates. Here the 
crisis is perpetuated and the child’s impaired func- 
tioning is a liability to everyone. 


Or aggressive, disruptive, acting-out 


And finally, there is the child who profits from 
the crisis to discover new and healthy problem- 
solving mechanisms such as channeling his anxiety 
and tensions into constructive work and play ex- 
periences. He emerges from the crisis functioning 
at an improved psychobiological level. 


The Child’s Adaptive Mechanisms 

We all recognize that chronological age is not 
a perfect index of mental maturity. Consequently, 
a battery of tests has been developed to determine 
the “readiness” of the child to acquire basic edu- 
cational skills. Empirically, we also realize that 
there are variations in the levels of emotional ma- 
turity; yet educationally, we have not made the 
same effort to classify children on this basis. 

Tied to the question of emotional maturity are 
the mechanisms of adaptation which the child has 
acquired prior to school entry. These adaptive 
mechanisms are the skills which the child uses in 
attacking an emotional problem—just as he uses 
number skills in solving an arithmetic problem. 
Fingers and toes are too primitive a mechanism 
to handle fractions. Employing these same fingers 
and toes to scratch and kick in grabbing a ball on 
the playground is an adaptive response too primi- 
tive for the schoolroom. 

What are some of the adaptive skills in the emo- 
tional and social area which the average school- 
age child has? The child is now ready to operate 
more independently and can share both objects 
and people. He can participate in peer group activi- 
ties with limited adult supervision. He is able to 
gain experience and satisfy needs through partici- 
pating in his various groups. 

The child has gained some control over instinc- 
tual drives and has an increased capacity for re- 
Control may be facilitated through 
adherence to rigid rules or compulsive patterns 
established by the individual or one of his groups. 
For example, “Cross my heart and hope to die” is 
a familiar ritualistic avowal of honest intent. 


pression. 


The child’s increasing motor and mental skills 


can be channeled into constructive activity. He 
has now developed what Erickson terms a “sense 
of industry.” At the same time, curiosity and ex- 
perimentation are focused on exploring the broad- 
ening horizon brought within his ken by the school 
and school-acquired skills. Joined to these con- 
structive endeavors is a feeling of pride in accom- 
plishment. 

The manifestations of adult approval play an 
integral part here, too. Through identification with 
a specific aduit, the child can strive toward a cer- 
tain goal even though these early efforts are gen- 
erally abortive. Associated with this is the growing 
ability to postpone immediate gratification for a 
delayed reward. At this stage, the child begins to 
use the device of behaving outwardly in reverse of 
his inward feelings—he plays the friendly comrade 
to the bully whom he dislikes and fears. 

In addition to these more acceptable reaction 
patterns, the elementary school child often reacts 
to stress by regression to previously learned mech- 
anisms. A reappearance or intensification of un- 
reasonable fears or phobias, or perhaps an over- 
whelming anxiety associated with separation from 
the parent may occur. Marked negativism, loss of 
previously well-established bowel or bladder con- 
trol,, or a home-based problem like bed-wetting 
may come to the fore 


Family and School Cooperation 


A child’s elementary school years could be lik- 
ened to a sandwich. On one slice we have the 
exciting, rapid growth and development of the pre- 
school and beginning school years and on the other 
slice we have the turbulent growth spurt of pubes- 
cence with its manifold complexities. In between, 
we have a good chunk of years making up the 
latent period of what Spock called the “middle- 
aged child.” While this middle period is not static, 
it is characterized by a slower and more stable pat- 
tern of growth in both physical and emotional 
aspects. 

In illustration of this simile, let me recall Charles 
—one boy we studied. Charles, well endowed, was 
a top performer in the advanced section of his 
first-grade class. Superficially, things were going 
well. Actually, he reacted to the competitive pres- 
sure by weaving a complicated network of lies 
between the school and the community involving 
his chief competitors in a series of degrading activ- 
ities. Eventually, the liar was exposed but with 
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the cooperative support of his family, his teacher, 
and the school administration, the boy was able to 
function unimpaired. Five years of superlative 
accomplishment folkowed 

Then with puberty almost upon him, Charles 
struck out at authority directly—by slinging mud 
at the school building. On this occasion, his teacher 
summed up his rejection in her angry traumatic 
response: “You used to be someone we all could 
like, but now nobody wants to have anything to 


do with you.” 


rhe stage was set for three years of 
With 


teachers who were supportive, yet controlling, his 


conflict between this boy and the school 


performance was outstanding; with others, his 
antagonism was disruptive. Finally, in the ninth 
grade, the school and Charles’ family pooled thet 
resources to develop a constructive and fruitful 
plan which paid off 

In Charles’ case, we see a number of the difh 
culties associated with puberty and adolescence 
Regression is frequently seen—especially in boys. 
The mud-slinging was a much more primitive 
expression of hostility than the fabric of lies which 
the boy had woven five years before. Here there 
was much acting out of aggressive behavior 

Boys tend to become louder, less controlled, 
Theft o1 


tion may form a substitute satisfaction for the 


and less conforming than girls destruc 
approval which constructive activity has produces 
Guilt feelings are extremely strong and 
frequently demanded punishment by 
teachers no apparent alternative 

A vital principle is inherent in this case: the 
importance of communication and trust between 
the school and the family. It was only when joint 
planning was undertaken that solutions began to 
be found 

Let’s look at another pupil—a little girl named 
Brenda. Brenda was a slightly better than average 
pupil academically. She was extremely neat, punc 
tilious, and quict. She never squabbled, wrote 
notes, or came in conflict with her teacher or class 
mates in any way. In fact, she obtruded so little 
that it was easy to overlook her altogether 

In the fifth grade, Brenda began losing interest 
in her work and showed a tendency to daydream 
Her report card reflected the deterioration in her 
school work and her father reacted angrily. This 
brought on Brenda’s first asthmatic attack since 
infancy. Her parents disagreed on how to manage 
this predicament and quarreled frequently. Brenda 
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withdrew more and more into her fantasy life and 
if the pressure became too direct, responded to 
stress with an asthmatic attack. 

rhis dilemma is not yet resolved even though 
the school, the school health service, the private 
physician, and the local child guidance clinic are 
all working together on it. Brenda’s plight empha- 
sizes how vigilant we must be in handling these 
difficult situations. Once a child develops conform- 
ing, yet unhealthy, behavior patterns and they are 
reinforced, it is extremely difficult to change them 


Need for Limits 
For many years, we have recognized the im- 
portance of setting defined limits for the pre- 
school child, and we realize that they constitute 
a secure environment. We know that 
is essential to the background of any 
experience. Similarly, limits are impor- 
tant for the school-age child. They are guides in 
his struggle toward healthful conformity and they 
should provide channels toward constructive goals 

It may be overly romantic, but I like to think 

of the school- and home-imposed limitations as 
the boundaries of a wonderful treasure land which 
every child can explore in his exciting adventure 
in the quest for knowledge. Unfortunately, this 
reverie 1s interrupted by the memory of Louise, 
a lovable but disturbing nine-year-old. 

Louise focused on the fence. She continually 
led the walls, probing for weak spots, test- 
the limits. Successful transgression gave her 

great gratification; even failure and punishment 
provided some satisfaction. Her first school years 
were spent in a broadly permissive environment 
Little 


been in 


was accomplished. More recently, she has 
a highly structured environment where 
achievement is required. Louise has begun to 
show pride and pleasure in accomplishment and 
her interest has shifted from the boundaries to 
the fascinating possibilities contained within the 


realm of education. 


An “Ideal” Teacher? 


Another factor in the schoolroom which we 
need to consider is the emotional and psycho- 
social status of the teacher. For a long time, we 


thought it was important to provide children 


with an ideal teacher, a person in whom every 


response was weighed, every reaction poised, 


every incident anticipated, and every problem 
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resolved. In reality, this paragon is hard to find 
and even then she may 
bad day! 


Today, we are viewing this matter differently. 


have an occasional 


In medicine our prevention and control of cer- 
tain communicable diseases such as diphtheria, 
typhoid, and polio are based on the principle that 
exposure to repeated small doses of a toxic agent 
will enable the individual to build up a defense 
mechanism. Later if he is exposed to the virulent 
disease, his defense mechanism responds, enabl- 
ing him to handle the disease. 

In the identical sense, we now believe that 
it is important for children to learn to cope with 
eccentricity and neurosis in others through ex- 
posure to individuals with minor personality im- 
balance. As a result, they may develop a more 
tolerant attitude toward minor peculiarities in 
teachers and administrators. 


Diagnosis and Treatment—Not Pigeonholing 
Diagnosis—the attempt to identify the cause 
of the trouble—is the first step the physician 
takes. Often, in the school setting, parents are 
identified as the cause of a child’s problem. The 
reverse, of course, frequently occurs simultane- 
blame the 
teacher for the child’s difficulties. 
We should remember that the child may be even 
more disturbing and frustrating to his parents and 


ously—the parents school or the 


we must constantly remind ourselves how impor- 
tant it is for both the school and the home to share 
the predicament and to work together toward a 
solution. We know, too, that it is impossible for 
a child to effect a personality change without 
the support of his parents. Even so-called “bad” 
parents can be more effective as security symbols 
than “good” institutions. 

To return to the construction analogy I used 
in starting this discussion, children are the raw 
material with which parents and educators are 
given an opportunity to work. Quality of the raw 
material shows great variation; some even con- 
tains serious basic flaws. One must adapt his 
methods of working to bring out the best in each 
individual and to see that accidental damage is 
kept to a minimum. Moreover, the worker should 
accept and profit from mistakes in management 
rather than magnifying his guilt until he is im- 
mobilized by anxiety. 

In any field, diagnosis or categorization of a 


dilemma produces a sense of accomplishment 
However, therapy or management is generally 
long and arduous with rewards often delayed. To 
pin a label on a child and put him in a pigeon- 
hole can be dangerous. We would hesitate to 
record that Arthur is a thief or a constitutional 
psychopath without strong evidence of his incor- 
rigibility, but we have seen children labeled as 
“brain damaged” on relatively tenuous evidence. 
Diagnosticians are fallible and every situation 
should be periodically re-evaluated to assay cur- 
rent status and modify management accordingly. 
In any case, amelioration of the condition is more 
important than its classification. 

The tempestuous characteristics of adolescence 
are familiar to us all. Education contributes to 
the confusion of this period with the shift from 
elementary school to junior high school. It is our 
responsibility to handle this transition as smoothly 
as possible. 

Unfortunately, some educators ha hosen a 
tabula rasa approach. This involves the unreal- 
istic belief that if no damaging information is 
transferred to the new school, the child is given 
a clean slate and a fresh start. Lamentably, how- 
ever, the child must depend on his previously 
established behavior patterns. Yet the new school 
is handicapped in attempting to help him modify 
his behavior and develop new skills because this 
available information is withheld. If we have 
faith in the possibility of improvement and mod- 
ification in behavior, then labels should lose their 
magic power to harm. 

In conclusion, I would like to emphasize a 
few generalizations in the area of child devel- 
opment: 

@ Each child is a unique individual with his 
own basic endowment, his own particular pat- 
terns of physical growth, mental development, 
and psychobiological maturation. 

@ Parents 
necessary for progressive evolution and successful 


should provide the environment 


modification of their children’s behavior. 
@ Active cooperation and open channels of 
home and school are 


communication between 


mandatory for successful handling of whatever 


difficulties arise for the child. 

e@ Stress and crisis situations can be construc- 
tive learning experiences and, when _ possible, 
should be manipulated to produce improved pat- 
terns of behavior. 
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The 
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each, the nature of the values and sym 


the manifestations of personality were 


to be expressions of and related to 


understanding that a particular. subject 


xamined in terms of its components 


relationships between them is not unique 
hropology nor unappreciated in other pro 
In education, for example, an increased 
has developed of the relation between 
ral form and the teaching function. In 


the have been 


the 


teaching process : 
rigidity of the traditional school 
box-like The 


giving emphasis to flex- 


classrooms new 
forms are 


arrangement and utilization of space 


iT) 1 
eh Iw ' 


n which we incorporate our 
con 


physical environment we 
It is also an example 


ur activities 
ynstrictions which older forms, whether 
of 
practices such as recitation or tests, may 
How 


may 


material items walls and chairs or 


ipon attempts to bring change 


irable some of these modifications 


9 however reasonable and justified 


be, « 
or old practice may appear, the lesson that 

teaches is that unanticipated and 
for consequences may be the product 
t intentions. This conclusion should also 
surprise to those people who have been 
» accept the reality of their own observa 


realities of the learning process, then, 
be viewed in the context of the total social 
rements and cultural practices which con- 

education the environment within 


t operates. With this understanding firmly 


and 





in mind, we can now proceed to the description 
of certain aspects of contemporary metropolitan 
industrial society which have direct relevance 
for what happens to the child in school. 


The Modern American Community 

Metropolis, the vast sprawling complex of cen- 
tral city and residential suburb, of industrial dis- 
tricts and parks, of slum and luxury apartment 
buildings, of shopping centers and amusement 
districts, of spatial separations for educational, 
commercial, civic, and health functions, and of 
an intricate communications network that facil- 
itates the movement of goods, persons, and ideas, 
represents today the spatial microform of Ameri- 
can civilization. A century ago, its cultural ex- 
pression was contained within the interdependent 
community of town and rural hinterland. This 
transformation, or more precisely stated, substi- 
tution of one cultural system for another, can be 
attributed in large measure to industrialization, 
itself a consequence of the distinctive political 
forms and cultural values which characterized 
the United States at the time of its inception 
as a nation. 

Inevitably, economic, governmental, education- 
al, religious, and other group arrangements were 
modified and social types congruent with the new 
situation emerged. In particular, two distinctive 
and nearly unique social forms have come to 
characterize our civilization. One is expressed by 
the great superstructures of government, business, 
and industry, and the equally massive though less 
centralized functions of education, health, and 
religion. The other is found in our semi-isolated 
and autonomous nuclear family. In the counter- 
poise of the two, we can contrast the bureau- 
cratic and professional Goliaths in potential in- 
stitutional conflict with the poorly armed Davids. 
There is no invidious comparison intended or 
ultimate conclusion hinted at in this reference 
to a Biblical event, but the dramatic imagery 
does help to convey some of the spirit of the 
situation. One can protest that the picture is 
overdrawn and leaves out of account those myriad 
groups in which the like-minded gather to play 
cards, listen to music, discuss literature, engage 
in fraternal high jinks, or pass the time of day 
in friendly discourse. But such groups smack 
“much more of an earlier America that recalls 
ice cream socials on the lawn of the Congrega- 
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tional Church, of box suppers, and Memorial 
Day parades than they do of metropolitan life. 
With the exception of the occasional neighborly 
gatherings which still retain a degree of spon- 
taneity, socializing these days is an alcoholically 
lubricated extension of the superstructures. 
Some of you may be wondering by now how 
it is that an anthropologist can properly intrude 
himself onto the modern scene when he ought 
to be tending his bones and stones, his shrunken 
heads, or the peculiar and delectable sexual cus- 
toms of some South Seas Island tribe. These in- 
terests we have not abandoned, but some of us 
turned our attention to the study of the so- 
called civilized, partly because we wanted to 
discover if our techniques had universal applica- 
tion, partly because we were committed to the 
deduction of general principles from compara- 
tive analysis, and partly because the contemporary 
world is far more fascinating, if more difficult 
of understanding. Perhaps there are other reasons. 
In any event, about thirty years ago, some of 
us began the study of what we termed modern 
communities. From these studies came descrip- 
tions of social class, ethnic, and racial groups, 
value systems and symbolic behavior, and even- 
tually, a specialized interest in some of the in- 
stitutional arrangements such as health, educa- 
Some of these findings, par- 
ticularly those by Lloyd Warner on social class 


tion, and industry 


and of Allison Davis on the cultural bias of in- 
telligence testing, have had their effect in edu- 
cational circles. Other findings, such as those 
related to organizational dynamics, method, and 
philosophy of teaching, the function of age and 
status differences, and the function of induction 
ceremonies, have hardly penetrated educational 
literature or practice. These aspects to which | 
wish to direct particular attention include the 
relation between our image of the child and 
teaching, cultural differentiation and learning, and 
the relation between the organizational environ- 
ment of the school and the child’s response to 
the teaching process. 


Changing Image of the Child 


Our image of the basic nature of the intellec- 
tual and emotional aspects of the child, the 
structure of his mind, and the appropriate proc- 
esses by which we can transmit successfully the 
skills, knowledge, and point of view which we 
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believe are of greatest value to him as he moves 
toward adulthood is in a constant state of flux 
and modification. If you pause to reflect upon 
this state of affairs for a moment, you must be 
struck with the incongruity of a situation in which 
we have to admit ultimately that we don’t know 
what we are doing. If we did, we would not find 
it necessary, as we do continuously, to cast aside 
one approach and substitute another. Permit me 
to illustrate the point. 

In the colonial period in New England, the 
child was viewed as basically an uncivilized crea- 
ture, if not wicked and full of potential evil. The 
responsibility of the parents, minister, and school 
master was to use authority, supernatural and 
secular, in the necessary training that would dis 
cipline his contrary and perverse characteristics 
and make him a civilized and orderly member 
of church and community. Some aspects of this 
continue to exist, although the rationale no longer 
includes reference to religious dogma of sin, evil, 
and the devil. Perhaps our fear of Russia has 
become a suitable substitute 

Much later, when small town and rural life 
represented the dominant cultural pattern after 
the Civil War, child nature ceased to be viewed 
as containing an element of evil which needed 
to be extirpated through disciplined training. In 
stead, children were equated with the barnyard 
animals and the responsibility of the owner and 
parent was to provide the care and protection 
that would eventually permit them to grow to 
maturity. There was an innate wildness that had 
to be controlled and, just as animals had to be 
broken to the harness, the saddle, or the milking 
shed, children were to be transformed to take 
their place in the adult world, a responsibility 
Tom Saw- 
yer and his kind eventually had to be corralled 


shared by family, church, and school 


and taught those essentials which included read- 
ing, writing, and arithmetic. The process was often 
as painful to the subjects as to the adults charged 
with the task 
had little relevance to child life, but it did have 


That which was taught and learned 


necessity in the adult world and failure to learn 
could only lead to the “worthless” and “unciv- 


ilized” behavior associated with Huck Finn’s 


father. 

A few other examples will illustrate how fre- 
quently we change our rationale. You will recall 
the analogy once made between the mind and 
NO. 7 
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muscles. The teacher was responsible for exer- 
cising and stretching the mind’s fibers, and it 
didn’t really matter too much what was taught 
as there was mental “exercise.” This no- 
effectively dispelled by Thorndike who 
reduced learning to the organization of stimuli 


as long 
tion was 
by and in the neural system. 

During the twentieth century, several images of 
the child have held currency at one time or an- 
We have changed from treating children 
with emotional aloofness to a posture that really 


other 


we are all pals together, except that the lesser 


lots of love and security which the 


pal needs 


bigger pals must give. We have become aware 
of developmental stages which Erickson codified 
and linked with psychic crises as the child pro- 
gressed from one to another. We are still in the 
phase in which each child should be viewed as 
a separate individual and the educational process 
geared to help him develop those 
unique potentialities which are his own. We are 


should be 


at flood tide in thinking that the child possesses 
unexpressed “creativities’ which education can 
release. We are entering the phase when “intuitive 
intraception” will be education’s slogan and goal. 
We are beginning to modify the concept that the 
an “empty vessel” which the process of 
education fills to one in which not knowledge, 


child 1S 


but the understanding of structural relationships 
and the capacity to organize new experiences in 
terms of pre-existing intellectual and emotional 
canons of evaluation and interpretation, will be 
The teaching goal will be stated as one 
which helps the child to develop the processes 
of comprehending changing, whether these be in- 
side or external to his skin. 


stressed 


The excuse for this excursion into various 
views about the nature of the child is to give em- 
phasis to the point that the image which the 
adult, parent, teacher, or administrator holds of 
the child influences in very considerable meas- 
“what” and the “how” of the teaching 
process. In turn, what the child receives and 


ure the 


what he does with it affects his development and 
his later behavior as an adult. For this reason, 
we have the right to be concerned about’ what 
happens in the classroom. Fortunately, however, 
human beings have a tremendous resiliency, and 
while the adult world is in process of deciding 
what it ought to do, children somehow grow up 
to be pretty effective adults, on the whole. Nev- 





ertheless, the image of the child as learner and 
the associated teaching rationale represents one 
aspect of the realities of learning. 

Cultural Differentiation 


Consideration of the image of the child and 


of his learning processes and the relevance of 


these to the educational process leads to my sec- 
ond major topic, that of cultural differentiation. 

One of the major objectives of anthropology 
is determination of cultural variability. It is not 
difficult to convey the kind of differences which 
distinguish such tribal groups as the Hopi and 
Navajo. We now generally recognize that Ori- 
entals are not all alike and impossible to tell 
from one another, but that Japanese, Chinese, and 
Koreans represent distinct cultural traditions, al- 
though their geographical propinquity may have 
facilitated cultural borrowing from each other. 
It may be less easy to accept that there are deep 
and relevant differences between the people of 
Britain or France, or among Americans after 
the process of Americanization has had its op- 
portunity to work. However, the field research of 
anthropologists has established the validity for 
speaking of subcultural variants within the United 
States and elsewhere. Such a conclusion is sup 
ported by the results of community studies which 
have described the subcultural groups we label 
social class. These studies have now been made 
in all sections of the nation. In all of them, so- 
cial class emerges as a central aspect of the 
system of values and behavior. In addition, com- 
parative examination of these researches estab- 
lishes regional differences—that is, middle class 
behavior in the South is not the same as in 
New England or the Middle West. 

Other studies have been made on a number of 
America’s ethnic and minority groups. These 
show the range of deviancy within a given city 
and across the nation. It seems unnecessary to 
belabor the point further. For those who wish 
to read or who will trust their own observa- 
tions or both, there is evidence of group difference. 

The relevance of this kind of knowledge has 
been made available to educators in several pub- 
lications. Warner, Havighurst, Allison Davis, and 
Hollingshead are names we all associate with 
contributions in this area. The full implications 
of such research seem not to be appreciated, 
however. It is not proposed that students be 


grouped their subcultural back- 


ground. Any such conscious separation would im- 


according to 


mediately be subject to the most vociferous crit- 
icism as un-American and undemocratic. How- 
ever, these groupings are evident in our cities 
where peoples of different economic levels or 
ethnic backgrounds cluster in compact spatial 


areas. And although the educational problems of 
these areas may be different, we do not modify 
our programs for them in the same way that we 
do for different levels of tested intellectual abil- 
ity. Perhaps we should not; but no matter how 
deep we bury our heads in the educational sands, 
the fact of the situation will not disappear. Fur- 


thermore, the failure to take cultural variation 
into account makes of some of the educational 
ideals and practices a farce and subverts the 
functions of education. 

Let me illustrate the point by what may ap- 
pear to be an extreme example. Let us assume 
that a teacher trained in Oklahoma takes a posi- 
tion on the Navajo reservation. There she _ at- 
tempts to put into practice the precepts of meet- 
ing the individual needs of her pupils, needs of 
which she hasn’t the slightest idea nor the kind 
of training by which to determine them. Her 
best attempts would be to project from her own 
experience which may or may not have any rel- 
evance to the ways of life, the personality sys- 
tem, or the methods of evaluation of her pupils. 

What she actually attempts to do is convert 
her students to her way of life and thinking, 
and the evidence indicates that this is usually 
not very successful. What our teacher has not 
learned or is unable to apply is that new learn- 
ings always take place within the perceptive sys- 
tem of the individual being taught. Children from 
subcultural groupings other than those of the 
teacher face a difficult problem in adjusting, if 
they do, to the demands of the teacher and she, 
in turn, to their ways of behaving and thinking. 
The consequence is often a stalemate in which 
the teacher is frustrated and generalizes her ex- 
perience through invidious stereotypes, while the 
students withdraw or become disengaged from 
the objectives of the educational system. 

This is a serious problem in our big cities 
where the children of the disadvantaged are not 
being effectively reached by educational processes. 
The failure is of a group, not of individuals, and 
arises because we do not adapt our educational 
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procedures to the needs of groups whose per- 
ceptive systems do not permit them to learn, 
or who do not- value learning in the same way 
as children from middle class homes. The fail- 
ure is ours, not theirs. Thus, cultural differences 
constitute another of the realities of learning. 


School Organization and Climate 


Finally, | wish to address myself to the or- 
ganizational structure and climate of the school 
Organizationally, we have moved toward a 
sharper definition of the administrative role of 
the principal and superintendent and, in conse 
quence, a separation of the supervisory function 
from the teaching one. Additionally, we have 


recognized an increasing number of problem 
areas which we believe should be the responsi- 
bility of those specially trained for the task. As 
a result, the staff function and its personnel have 
expanded enormously. We employ specialists in 
testing and measurement, in handling psycholog- 
ical problems, in guidance, in curriculum, in 
health, in subject matter, and in many other 
fields. The number and variety of such special 
ists is a function of the size and wealth of the 
school district and of the success of the admin 
istrator in convincing his board of the need for 
such persons. 

We rationalize these additions on the grounds 
that such persons are a necessary part of a pro- 
gressive school program, that the ordinary class- 
room teacher is not qualified to handle special 
problems, and that other responsibilities make 
it impossible for the administrator to do so. The 
separation of these functions from the classroom 
teacher and their assignment to specific staff 
personnel has increased the complexity of admin- 
istrative problems. What distinction is made in 
the advisory, supervisory, and teaching functions? 
What modifications have occurred in the relation 
between teacher and principal or pupil and teacher 
by the addition of specialists? What have been 
the consequences in pupil performance, quality 
of program, and relations with parents? 

[hese are only some of the questions which 
have been asked. But the one in which we are 
most interested is the effect of these new inno- 
vations upon performance, and indirectly upon 
spontaneity and flexibility in personality. I do 
not have the answer for what is happening in 
the school situation, but I can relate what studies 
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in industry show to be the effect of increasing 
the quantity of the downward flow of initiation 
where no compensating mechanisms for reverse 
communications are supplied. When increased 
pressure (in technical language, heightened initia- 
tion) is exerted from above upon a supervisory 
level (the comparable position being the teacher), 
there is an increase in action from the super- 


visory level upon the workers. These workers, in 


turn, have no place to direct their responses ex- 
cept inward on themselves or outward against 
each other, except to the extent that they vent 
their responses through organized protest in 
strikes, slow-downs, or other forms of resistance. 

How widespread, for example, is the often 
stated observation that high school seniors, anx- 
ious and under pressure to prepare for college 
entrance examinations, show a deterioration in 
their capacity for performance? At least some 
teachers and parents have reported this situa- 
tion to be a fact. The teacher who feels himself 
under constant scrutiny and who is measured 
by the performance of his pupils is bound to re- 
flect the 


with the class. The principal is under similar pres- 


anxiety and pressure in his relations 


sures from the parents who want to be assured that 
their children are getting the best education their 
money can buy and that, among the middle class 
at least, their children are being adequately pre- 
pared for college and can get admitted. The situa- 
tion has some similarities to a cage full of squirrels 
I sincerely hope that your own experiences do not 
support either the suggestions or the implications 
of the picture which I have drawn. But if they do, 
then the fact becomes clear that one of the realities 
of learning is found in the administrative structure 
and its relation to the values and pressures of the 
community within which it operates, as_thes« 
heighten and intensify the actions initiated by the 
teacher upon his pupils. 

The conclusion to which we come is that the 
realities of learning are variable and are only 
partially a function of the innate capacities of the 
They are as much or perhaps even more 
a function of the image we hold of the child and 
his learning processes; of the perceptive system 
which the child brings to the school from his sub- 
cultural system; and of the climate of the organ- 
izational structure in the relations between admin- 
istrators, staff, teachers, and pupils, and the com- 
munity of parents. 
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7’ anda convention Is a 
time for having FUN... 


AG 


with Norm Clayton leading the banquet 
singine—‘“‘So sing, everyone, sing!’— 
and the New Jersey principals staging A 
a Roaring Twenties party. 


perhaps most of all, 
a convention is PEOPLE.... 


people being serious and people being ga) 





people sitting thoughtfully 


and people stealing a glance at the con- 
vention newspaper. 





And—eventually—a convention is peo- 
ple heading home, under their arms an 
assortment of leaflets and cryptic notes, 
and in their thoughts an assortment of 
ideas and impressions. 





The following resolutions were officially 
adopted at the 1961 Business Meeting of 
the Department of Elementary School Prin- 
cipals, NEA, held in Atlantic City, New 
Jersey, March 22. 

Members of the Resolutions Committee 
were: Richard G. Hansen, St. Paul, Min- 
nesota, chairman; Lois Carter, Spartanburg, 
South Carolina; James M. May, Tulsa, Ok- 
lahoma; Helen I. Waide, Alexandria, Vir- 
ginia; and Walter S. Zebrowski, Palos Verdes 
Estates, California. 


Preamble 

The Department of Elementary School Princi- 
pals, NEA, pledges the allegiance of its member- 
ship to the American democratic way of life and 
the esteem which it accords the individual. The 
Department firmly believes that a sound educa- 
tional program is indispensable to the protection 
and strengthening of this fundamental concept. 
The security of this nation demands education 
of all children, that they may be prepared for 
the duties of citizenship and qualified to accept 
its Opportunities and responsibilities. The Depart- 
ment holds that free public schools offer the 
greatest assurance for the attainment of national 
strength and the preservation of our American 
ideal of individual freedom 


rhe Department reaffirms its respect for the 


dignity and worth of every individual and main- 
tains that the purpose of the public schools is to 
provide for the optimum personal development 
of all 
that the basic skills of learning are fundamental 


It is the conviction of this organization 


to the education of all children. But more than 
the basic essentials are necessary to national sur- 
vival. Provision must be made for improving all 
aspects of human development. The growth of 
desirable social traits requires attention. Esthetic, 
moral, and spiritual values need to be strength- 
ened. Creative talents must be nurtured. Critical 
thinking must be fostered. Economic and voca- 


tional education should be provided. We, as ele- 
mentary school principals, are pledged to assist 
in the provision of an educational program that 
will challenge all youngsters to develop the full 
extent of their abilities and aptitudes. 

The members of the Department of Elementary 
School Principals, NEA, are convinced that the 
elementary school has a distinctive role in the 
education of the American citizenry. The unique 
characteristics of this institution demand that any 
changes in its practices give respect to the pop- 
ulation it serves and the purposes for which it 
has been designed. 

We feel assured that the citizens of this coun- 
try desire and will provide the finest education 
attainable if they are fully apprised of the goals 
to be achieved 


To seek these ends, we resolve: 


Financing Education 

The Department of Elementary School Prin- 
sipals, NEA, believes that the principle of pub- 
lic education for all becomes a hollow mockery 
if children must go to school part time, be housed 
in unsatisfactory buildings, or be taught by per- 
sons not fully qualified for the job. 

The cost of providing quality public education 
is a financial responsibility which must be shared 
by all levels of government—local, state, and 
federal. Recognizing the historic role of the fed- 
eral government in the advancement of public 
education, the Department of Elementary School 
Principals, NEA, strongly endorses the principles 
of federal support set forth in the Morse-Thompson 
bill (S. 1021 and HR. 4970) and urges immedi- 


ate enactment of this legislation by Congress. 


Pressures 


The Department of Elementary School Prin- 
cipals, NEA, is concerned about the current pres- 
sures placed upon the elementary school. Some of 
these pressures have led to worthwhile changes 
and adjustments. However, proposed changes 
should be studied carefully to determine their 
effect upon the lives of young children. This study 


should give consideration to the social and emo- 
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tional as well as the academic and intellectual 


consequences 


Teachers 

The Department of Elementary School Princi 
pals, NEA, recognizes the teacher as the foremost 
influence upon the school life of the child. A 
teacher worthy of this great responsibility must 
be placed in every elementary school classroom. 

Nowhere is the shortage of competent teach- 
ers more critical than in the elementary school. 
To procure qualified teachers is no easy task, 
but this is a problem so grave that the Depart 
ment urges educators to exert every effort to 


bring about a solution 


Supervising Principals 

The Department of Elementary School Prin- 
cipals, NEA, urges that there be a competent 
and professionally prepared principal in every ele- 
mentary school who is freed from teaching duties 
that he may devote full time to administrative 


and supervisory responsibilities 


Preparation 

Ihe Department of Elementary School Princ 
pals, NEA, believes that there is a direct rela 
tionship between the quality of the elementary 
school program and the leadership provided by 
the principal 

The expanding role of the principal demands 
a high level of preparation and continuing growth 
The Department commends the active interest 
and efforts which local, state, and national lead- 
ership has given to strengthening the competence 
of elementary school principals. It recommends 
that such efforts be broadened 

The Department of Elementary School Prin 
cipals, NEA, strongly supports the efforts of those 
preparing institutions which are experimenting 
with improved procedures for developing lead- 
ership. Working cooperatively with members of 
our profession, these institutions are urged to 
continue research and establish programs best 
suited to the development of superior elementary 


school principals 


International Understanding 


The Department of Elementary School Princi- 
pals, NEA, recognizes the need for understanding 
of peoples at home and abroad and for intelligent 
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leadership in international matters. The elemen- 
tary school must examine its instruction for ways 
in which it can broaden horizons and deepen 
insights into global problems. 

A clear 
principals and teachers is basic to the develop- 


understanding of foreign affairs by 


ment of such instruction. We, therefore, urge 
that each principal take the initiative to increase 
his own competency in this area. It is recom- 
mended that the Department continue to offer 
its members an opportunity to participate in ac- 
tivities that deal with problems of world-wide 


dimensions 


Kindergarten 

The Department of Elementary School Prin- 
cipals, NEA, believes that the kindergarten 1s 
essential to the instructional program of the ele- 
mentary school. This experience helps the young 
child gain in social maturity and provides learn- 
ing activities which will facilitate intellectual and 
academic growth 

Many current practices and proposals suggest 
a reorganization of the kindergarten curriculum. 
Some of the procedures being advocated may do 
more harm than good. While the Department en- 
kinder- 


garten program, it insists that any revisions that 


courages continuing evaluation of the 


are made must take into consideration the unique 
purpose and function of education at this level 


Testing 
The Department of Elementary School Princi 
pals, NEA, recognizes the increasing use of stand- 


ardized tests. The utilization of tests prepared by 
outside agencies has value, but such tests cannot 
be used without regard for their effect on the 
individual learner or what the teacher should 
teach. Tests must serve, not control, the edu 


cational program 


Competitive Sports 

The Department of Elementary School Prin- 
cipals, NEA, believes that physical education ex- 
periences will help children develop essential 
physical, emotional, and social skills and attitudes 
These experiences should be appropriate to the 
capacities and needs of elementary school pupils 

There is an increasing tendency to force chil- 
dren into varsity sport patterns of competition 
not in keeping with their readiness and rate of 





development. The Department believes that chil- 
dren should not be pressured into competitive 
activities more appropriate for youth of second- 


ary school and college age. 


Student Teacher 


rhe Department of Elementary School Princi- 
pals, NEA, recognizes the mutual responsibility 
of teacheY education institutions and the public 
schools in the development of an effective stu- 
dent teacher program. We strongly recommend 
joint study by college and public school personnel 
in planning such programs. 


Appreciation 

The Department of Elementary School Prin- 
cipals, NEA, expresses its appreciation to those 
who have helped plan and implement this Annual 
Meeting. Many individuals and organizations have 
supported the association’s efforts to provide a 
conference which will strengthen the professional 
competence of principals. The members of the 
Department commend those responsible for their 
creative leadership in developing the 1961 An- 
nual Meeting. 
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_..a misnomer? 


CARL H. KUMPF 


HE term “social promotion” now used in 

many areas of the country has done consid- 

erable harm to the emerging concept of 
American education. When even educators mis- 
interpret the meanings behind the term, it is small 
wonder that laymen become upset about its ap- 
plication in their local school systems. 

Presently, there are far too many in the field 
of education and among the general public who 
interpret social promotion to imply the annual 
movement of children from grade to grade with 
little or no effort being expended by the child. 
This notion assumes that all a child need do (and 
does do) is live for a year and he is automatically 
put in the next higher grade. 

Out of this, together with certain other con- 
tributing factors, has grown a resistance to any 
promotional plan which suggests that the pupil 
or student did not “earn” his promotion. Social 
promotion, 100 percent promotion, continuous 
progress, and other such plans of grouping chil- 
dren in the school are becoming suspect by the 
reactionaries who feel that only the adequate 
achievement of grade standards can serve as a 
sound basis for promotion. 


The Grade Standards Concept 


Let us examine for a moment the conditions 
out of which the social promotion concept grew. 


Carl H. Kumpf is Chairman, Department of Curricu- 
lum and Instruction, Rutgers University, New Brunswick, 
New Jersey. 
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For a long time, the curriculum was a collec- 
tion of subjects, each of which was subdivided 
into blocks or grade expectancies by someone 
(usually a person who considered himself an 
expert in the field of education). Administrators 
and teachers then set arbitrary levels of achieve- 
ment for each of these blocks, levels the child 
had to reach before he was allowed to move on 
to the next higher grade. These levels, arbitrary 
because no two schools interpreted them alike, 
were commonly known as grade standards. 

The literature of the early thirties is rife with 
accounts of the havoc caused by this concept of 
education. Failure was common. In the first grade, 
chiefly because of deficiency in formal reading, 
failure of 35 to 50 percent of the class was not 
unknown. Success in the study of a subject for 
an entire year often hinged on a single two- or 
three-hour examination at the end of the year. 
As a result, it was not uncommon to find 11- to 
13-year-old boys in the fourth grade. Needless 
to say, many children dropped out of school as 
soon as the compulsory attendance law permitted. 


35 











Need for Change 

Several factors now militated against this pro- 
cedure. Among them should be mentioned the 
depression of the early thirties. School board 
members and other laymen began to realize that 
each failure meant the additional expenditure of 
the annual per pupil cost to keep that child in 
school for another year. It was the board member 
more often than the educator who raised the ques- 
tion as to whether this high rate of nonpromo- 
tion with its concomitant of added cost to the 
district was necessary. Many experiments follow- 
ed, particularly of the type where half of the 
fifth-grade pupils declared failures repeated the 
fifth grade while the other half were allowed to 
go on to the sixth grade. The results of this re- 
search were clear—usually very little was gained 
by those repeating a grade. 

Another and more important factor which 
brought about the demise of wholesale nonpro- 
motion was the growing interest in the child study 
movement. Educators and the researchers in other 
disciplines were becoming more familiar with 
children and childhood than ever before. New 
Meanings were attached to child growth, devel- 
opment, maturation, and learning. It was the 
rare teacher or administrator who escaped the in- 
terest and excitement of this study. 

As the goal of a common education through 
the secondary school became a basic tenet of 
the American way, great concern was felt for the 
number of children who dropped out of school 
before this objective was realized. (Even today 
only about half of our fifth graders and some two- 
thirds of our ninth graders complete the twelfth 
grade.) Nothing can more clearly demonstrate the 
lack of realness and vitality in our continued mass 
approach to educating the young with emphasis 
on facts to be memorized and failure for those 
who fall short of the standard set 

Out of all this came a growing awareness that 
the child was something more than a receptacle 
for knowledge; that intelligence was something 
more than the memorization of factual material 
prescribed by the school. We found that mental 
growth explained only a part of what happened 
during the years of schooling—that physical, so- 
cial, emotional, and moral changes were taking 


place as well. 
Most important of all, we learned that each 
child is dn individual; that he learns in his own 





way and at his own pace. This challenged our 
administrative organization of designating each 
child as belonging to a grade for a year, then 
passing him on or requiring him to repeat. A 
new concept of progress was indicated which 
would be consistent with our new understandings 
of the child. Administrative convenience would 


have to take second place. 


Teaching Individuals 

Presently, we are attempting to individualize 
instruction in appreciation of the fact that all 
children are unique and look for different things 
from school. Teaching must be rich and varied 
if it is to reach all the members of the class. The 
curriculum must be adjusted to the individual 
and have significance to the life of each child. 
Each child must be placed where he can do his 
best work. 

Grade standards are giving way to an emphasis 
on highest individual achievement in terms of 
potential. Whereas grade standards caused undue 
pressures on the less able and were accompanied 
by low or failing marks on their reports, they 
permitted the more able to get by with little 
effort and yet receive high marks. The new ap- 
proach offers challenge to children of all capaci 
ties in terms of potential. Under this newer con- 
cept, weaker pupils learn no less while the 
stronger pupils learn much more 

School organization must be altered to agree 
with these! newer understandings and procedures 
One aspect of this adjustment lies in implement- 
ing the conviction that, if a child is doing close 
to his best in terms of optimum mental, physical, 
emotional, and social placement, he should re 
main with his class. In no instance should he 
repeat work, for learning is continuous. Principals 
and teachers of children who are not achieving 
or growing to expected levels discuss possible 
causes of such underdevelopment, then plan ways 
of overcoming the difficulties. In this process, ed- 
ucational specialists, the child’s parents, and the 


child himself are frequently involved. (This is 


sometimes called guidance promotion.) All of 
this is predicated on the conviction that, given 
the proper conditions, children want to learn and 
will put forth great effort to realize their goals. 

Out of this have grown such adjustments as 
the continuous progress plan and the ungraded 
school. The chief merits of these plans evolve 
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out of the fact that they do not violate our un- 
derstandings of children and the educative proc 
ess. Unfortunately, someone fastened onto one 
small aspect of this total, complex process and 
popularized the term “social promotion.” The 
chief harm in the use of this relatively new appel- 
lation is that it fosters in the mind of the public 
the notion that pupils are promoted for no other 
reason than that of keeping them with their so 
cial group. To say the least, this is an unwar- 
ranted simplification of the many-sided process 
engaged in by most schools in the education and 


classification of children 


High Standards Myth 

We are today experiencing a strong effort on 
the part of a few vocal individuals to make sub 
ject matter mastery the only criterion for pro 
motion. High standards again are the watchwords 
All too few educators and fewer laymen realize 
that standards, however high, deal in minimums 
what is the least achievement that will be ac- 
cepted for promotion to the next grade. As in 
dicated previously, this notion puts undue pres 
sure on children of low ability and allows the 
very able to move along with little effort 

Teachers need to be clear in their understand 
ing of the standards position or we will succumb 
to its appeal. Once convinced by psychology that 
differences among children are normal, we can 
then proceed to estimate how they differ and 
adjust the teaching-learning situation to take these 
differences into account. When this is done, ad 
justment to the child’s potential is possible. No 
more will be expected of the less capable than 
they can reasonably be expected to produce; at 
the same time, able students will not be sliding 
by with appreciably less accomplishment than 
they are capable of merely because this level ts 
well above the (minimum) standard set for the 
grade. Many good teachers across the country 
are already doing this job and doing it well. In 
the interests of challenging our able children, we 
must make this the common approach to teaching 

Certainly, the understandings and procedures 
involved in helping each child to achieve some 
where near his capacity is not the simple, un 
thinking process too often associated with “social 
promotion.” On the premise established here, we 
should dispense with this frequently misinter- 
preted term in educational parlance. 
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GAIL F. FARWELL 
ANTHONY C. RICCIO 


LTHOUGH it is axiomatic that a good school 
provides guidance services for its pupils, there 
are still many schools in which organized guid- 
ance programs do not exist. Jones and Miller state 
that in the 1951-52 academic year, only 17.2 per- 
cent of the 23,746 high schools they studied had 
at least a half-time counselor.' Historically, at- 
tempts to organize guidance programs at the ele 
mentary school level have lagged behind those at 
the secondary level 
If we assume that guidance services ought to be 
an integral part of all school systems, we must 
consider means of introducing these services into 
those systems where they do not as yet exist. The 
case study can often be used to establish a guid- 
ance point of view. Initiated by a principal, a part- 
time counselor, interested teachers, or a consultant 
from a nearby college or university, the case study 
might be employed to demonstrate how much it is 
possible to learn about a student. Teachers may 
possibly realize for the first time the tremendous 
amount of interest and knowledge that can be 
gencrated by a group committed to the task of 
learning more about an individual. Indeed, once 
materials have been organized, the classroom 
teacher may be truly surprised to discover how 
much he knows or does not know about a particu- 
lar student 
This article is intended to ofter a rationale for 
the case study and to demonstrate how it might be 
employed as a vehicle through which to introduce 


organized guidance services into a school system. 


Rationale of the Case Study 


The case study is an endeavor to focus all the 
school’s facilities on the task of understanding an 
individual student. It represents an attempt to 
understand a student in terms of his self-concept, 
his environment, and his interpersonal relations. 


1. Jones, A. J. and Miller, L. M The National Pic 
ture of Pupil Personnel and Guidance Services in 1953 
The Bulletin of t) Nat a {ssociation of Secondary 
School Pri 3 19: February 1954 


Gail F. Farwell is Associate Professor of Education, 
University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin. Anthony 
C. Riccio is Assistant Professor of Education, University 
of Notre Dame, South Bend, Indiana 
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It aims at the development of self-insight and sell than add, information. To fail to delete out-dated 


realization on the part of the student information is to deny the individual the right to 
Like most other concepts in the field of guid change, to deny his right to become 


ance, the case study concept rests upon these bask \fter the assembling of data, the action phase 


principles: |) Human behavior is caused; 2) Be he case study begins. A case conference should 
havior can be modified; 3) Teachers can be pro e arranged, involving appropriate members of 
vided preparation which will help them in work chool staff, the parents, and other persons 
ing with students to modify their behavior; and oncerned with the child’s development. From it 


4) The integrity and sacredness of the individual il yme a tentative appraisal of the curren 


demand that he be consid 1 a subject worthy tuation and an uncovering of background info! 


] 


of study and assistance ) not previously revealed. The next 


With these principles in mind, it may b ate would the recommendation of steps di 


that the case study concept is comprised of thi issociated with the pupil. This helping relatio1 
interrelated processes. Fir an attempt is mad ht involve home consultation with the fa 


to assemble the necessary meaningful data about i ng with the boy or girl, intensive tl 
the individual. Second, means of helping the sub by an agency equipped to provide such a s¢ 
ject are considered and followed through. Finally, r remedial work. An adjusted program of stud 
there positive action and self-directior 1 th 1 recommendation for further or lesser in 
subject. In its most complete se _ the nt ctivities, or the procurement 
a unified attempt by the s | staff time job might be suggested. The na 


given individual to hi cif e would dictate the choice of the 


L 


potential. As such, it is appl 


the normal as well as the study is never completely termi 


iction phase, the pertinent 
The Case Study Procedure the child’s longitudinal devel 


the CaSec study 


school staff attem 


t 
} 


school psychologist lected case ud and understand tl 


} 


re ) 


initial job is to develop a cas istory of tl nk ry el a comprehensive cas 
individual pupil scope and activitic 


good cumulative 1 ay : ( hi \ ( I 1 guidance program, and if 


I nkit hoo newly employed c¢ 
fourth-grade 
[The new co 
fact that organized 
been a characteristic « 
he counselor went to th 
mation about Billy. TI 
information an ablishir 1 case bi bare of significant information 
should keep in mit hat to lo the thar imple identifying information, the 
tudy with irrelevant information its a wast \ nrolled in, the academic record, and 
of time. We should include only useful information 


during the process a longitudinal rown, the counselor, then proces 


ta for a case history. He made 





visit to determine familial status and impact, pre- 
school experiences, and current viewpoint of both 
parents. Mr. Brown's log showed the necessity of 
three visits involving six hours and 30 miles of 
driving. Billy had been given standardized tests 
but the results had not been recorded and the tests 
could not be located. Billy was then subjected to 
several standardized tests. The time involvement 
was 13 hours, counting administration and scoring. 

There were no anecdotal reports from Billy's 
teachers so summary reports were requested from 
his current teachers—total time involved for all 
staff, nine hours. His previous teachers were also 
consulted but they could only make generaliza- 
tions; specific observations were now clouded be- 
cause of the passage of time and valuable insights 
were lost forever. Soliciting this information took 
four hours. The family physician and clergyman 
and Billy’s club director were consulted, requiring 
four and one-half hours for Mr. Brown. 

All told, it took thirty-six and one-half hours of 
staff time during a two-week period to assemble 
the case history. The case conference and action 
phase with Billy were not yet accounted for. If 
this school had had an organized guidance activity, 
the case history would have been assembled over 
a four-year period. This skeleton example should 
provide some clues to the value of guidance organ- 
iZation 


Value of the Case Study 


If guidance services are to be introduced into a 


school system, they must be deemed worthwhile 
by the administrator and his staff. Since the case 
study utilizes so many of the techniques character- 
istic of a good guidance program, it might well be 
employed to demonstrate the efficacy of a host of 
guidance techniques. A case study could reveal 
how the results of a school-wide testing program, 
which were not formerly utilized, might be ap- 
plied to gain a better understanding of a given 
individual. A case study might also point up dra- 
matically how the curriculum pattern followed in a 
school cither fails or succeeds in meeting the most 
basic needs of the individual being studied. It can 


2. Farwell, Gail F. and Peters, Herman J. “Guidance 
A Longitudinal and Differential View.” The Elementary 


Scheol Journal 57: 442-45; May 1957 


3. Pressey. Sidney L., and Robinson, Francis P 
Psychology and the New Education. New York: Harper 
and Brothers, 1944. p. 329 


also result in professional growth for the prin- 
cipal and his staff. The case study often helps 
to focus attention upon the relationship between 
home and school and clarifies the reasons for a 
student who must reside in these oftentimes dis- 
parate environments performing the way he does. 
Indeed, the case study is a means of evaluating 
the school program as it affects the lives of given 
individuals. 

Although the case study is an intensive organ- 
ized study of one individual, it can easily be em- 
ployed to make thorough studies of the entire 
student body. If each teacher conducts one case 
study a month, there will be data on each child in 
the school after a period of three or four years. It 
is then not too difficult a matter to contiimue the 
procedure and prepare studies on new pupils. If 
case studies are begun in the elementary school 
and continued throughout the years a child is in 
school, they will become the basis for a pupil in- 
ventory service. The action phase of the case study 
has implications for the information, counseling, 
and placement aspects of the guidance program.* 

For the case study technique to be successful, 
certain conditions must be present: |) Teachers 
must become skilled in collecting, interpreting, 
and acting upon data; 2) The school administra 
tion must support the activity and provide time 
for its operation; 3) The school staff must recog- 
nize this procedure as a means of promoting a 
developmental picture of the individual and as the 
common thread to which a developmental program 
of guidance services may be attached 

Pressey and Robinson have pointed out that 
the child falling within the wide range of normalcy 
is the most neglected child in our public school 
system.* Teachers have a tendency to give atten- 
tion, positive or negative, to the atypical child. 
Oftentimes, students of average achievement can 
become superior students if they are understood 
and encouraged on an individual basis to excel. 
The case study is a most desirable means of mo- 
tivating the average achiever to abdicate medi- 
ocrity. 

Phe case study is a means of making our schools 
better through a thorough and intensive study of 
the most important product of our schools—our 
children. In the case study concept is found the 
culmination of the services and developments that 
the guidance movement has contributed to the 


modern American school. 
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Une Joga alte? fst 
thf pada 


LEONORE BOEHM 


LL of us realize that group administered in 

telligence tests must be used and interpreted 

with caution. We know that in testing a group 
of pupils it is difficult to observe an individual 
subject's reactions, his desire to do well, his at 
tention span, and signs of fatigue or illness. As 
a result, we are often uncertain whether or not 
the results give an accurate picture of the sub 
ject’s mental ability. The validity of these tests 
is also influenced by the fact that ‘they are cul 
ture bound and tend to place a premium on 
factual knowledge and subject matter achievement 
instead of intellectual capacity. In practice, our 
school intelligence tests often favor children who 
come from middle and upper class urban environ- 
ments 

Recently, | had an experience which demon 
strated the test handicap of children from lower 
socio-economic backgrounds and of boys 
parison to girls. As part of a study on tl 


opment of conscience, I interviewed children 
from public and parochial elementary schools 
The pupils were classified by 


socio-economic 


background—upper-middle and lower class, by 


sex, and by 1.Q. scores—those with average 
1.Q.’s between 90 and 110 and those with above 
average 1.Q.'s of 110 and above. There were to 
be at least four subjects of each type in each 
grade. In an effort to avoid variables unrelated to 
our purpose, we agreed to exclude only children, 
eldest siblings, children of foreign-born parents, 
and children with recognized behavior problems 


However, since there were several classrooms of 
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each grade in all the schools in which our re- 
search was being conducted, we assumed that a 
sufficient number of pupils would be available 
despite the exclusions. This was not so. It proved 
to be quite difficult to find children with higher 
1.Q.’s from lower socio-economic groups and to 
find boys with above average intelligence test 
scores from both lower and upper-middle class 
backgrounds 

Does this indicate that at elementary school 
we, boys and children from lower class homes 
are less intelligent than girls and pupils from 
middle and upper class environments? Virtually 
nobody would think so. What, then, could ac- 
count for the discrepancy in I.Q. scores? 

One reason often advanced for the 1.Q. dis- 
parity between boys and girls is that boys develop 
morc slowly during middle childhood. We know 
his, of course, just by looking at an elementary 

ol classroom. The girls tend to be taller than 
boys; they enter preadolescence and adoles 
in earlier age. And there is more to the 
than mere physical change. Just listen 
their 


‘irls’ giggling, 


watch their blushing, 


maneuvering when boys are close by. A few 


years before, the girls and boys were pals. But 
now the boy has become an opponent of great 
attraction to the girl. Physically, emotionally, and 
socially, the girls are ahead of the boys during 
these years. Perhaps they are also more advanced 
mentally, as evidenced in their earlier desires to 
solve singlehanded the problems of life. But should 

The investigations, undertaken in part with Marlin 
Nass, were supported by a PHS research grant, M-2585, 
from the National Institutes of Mental Health, Public 
Health Service 





all this show in their intelligence test scores? Not 
if the tests measured intellectual ability! 

There are other possible explanations for the 
variations in scores between the sexes, some of 
them related to the causes for the discrepancy 
in scores between children from different socio- 
economic classes. It is possible, for example, that 
since most elementary school teachers are women 
from middle class backgrounds, they understand 
better children of their own sex and class and 
unconsciously favor them. This could result in 
boys and children from lower class homes sensing 
their teachers’ rejecting attitude and being less 
inclined to do well. 

Girls and children from more privileged back- 
grounds tend to have better manners, conform 
more readily to adult standards of the social 
amenities, and are more anxious to please the 
person in authority. Thus the teacher approves of 
them more easily. Often they attend to their home- 
work more conscientiously and achieve more. Boys 
and lower class children may be allowed to wander 
from their homes more easily. While they engage 
in active games in the street or backlot, upper 
and middle class girls must stay home and work 
on school assignments. Frequently, parents from 
higher socio-economic groups take special pride 
in their sons’ athletic achievements and are more 
lenient about school grades than they are with 
their daughters. 

Children from a lower socio-economic level 
frequently are under the handicap of a lack of 
interest at home in their school life. They some- 
times are not encouraged to do better work and 
frequently do not have available educational ;re- 
sources outside of school. All in all, the lower 
class environment tends to offer fewer channels 
of culture and education and less incentive to 
improve schoolwork. 

With these factors in mind, it is quite easy to 
understand why girls and children from more 
privileged homes tend to show greater achieve- 
ment than boys and children from lower class 
backgrounds. However, when we find that upper 
and middle class students and girls have higher 
intelligence test scores than lower class children 
and boys, let’s not assume that nature has fa- 
ored them with a better intelligence. Let’s in- 
stead come to grips with the fact that our intel- 
ligence tests are not always trustworthy measures 


of intellectual capacity. 
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Using 


To Improve Reading Instruction 


JOHN MARTIN 


ITHIN any given classroom, there is certain 
to be a wide range of ability and achieve- 
ment, regardless of grouping practices. Yet 
some teachers work with a class as though all 
pupils were able to read from the same sources, 
at the same rate, and with the same degree of un- 
derstanding. This is hardly a realistic approach to 
teaching reading—or any subject 
In the same vein, a child may be called a dis- 
abled reader solely upon the basis of his per- 
formance. In some instances, in spite of a per- 
formance level which measures up to his expected 
capacity, he may be considered a disabled or re- 
tarded reader. Performance would indeed be a 
valid criterion if all children were alike physically, 
mentally, and emotionally. But this, we know, ts 
not true. Children, like everyone else, have vary- 
ing degrees of ability 
Should he be so misclassified, it is extremely 
likely that instruction will present a hardship to 
the pupil. If the teacher believes a child is not 
functioning up to his capability, he is likely to 
assign tasks that are too difficult. Parents, too, 
may exert undue pressures if they feel their child 
is not working at the level they expect. And con- 
versely, a pupil can be thought to be achieving 
at his maximum when actually he is not being 
challenged sufficiently for his level of capability 
Proper classification of children’s abilities, 
then, is essential. The teacher must determine 
the individual pupil’s capabilities and the degree 
to which he is utilizing them, and then apply 
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this information as a basis for improving instruc- 
tion. Tests, carefully interpreted, offer an excel- 
lent starting point for obtaining this information, 
which the teacher must have to provide more in- 
dividualized instruction. 


Proper Use of Tests 


leacher opinion is invaluable in diagnosis, but 
one must go beyond this point in identifying and 
classifying reading problems. Measurement of in 
telligence and measurement of reading skill are 
necessary A child is injured on 
the playground and the teacher observes the symp- 


As an analogy: 


toms of obvious pain, discoloration, and swelling 
of the affected area which indicate that a bone 
may be broken. He cannot be sure of his diag 
nosis, however, until the school nurse or physician 
examines the patient and an X-ray is taken. Only 
then can it be determined whether or not the bone 
is broken 

[he same principle applies to diagnosing read 
ing difficulties. The teacher may believe a pupil 
is retarded in reading because of his stumbling 
efforts in oral reading. But how can he be cer- 
tain? One guide is through testing. Comparison 
between reading ability and intelligence helps to 
determine if the pupil is actually retarded. If the 
mental age is considerably higher (one and a 
half years or more) than performance (achieve- 
ment age), then we can say with some conviction 
that the pupil is disabled. 

Some achievement tests yield grade level, and 
conversion may be necessary to compute achieve- 
1) Add the average 
usually given as 6.2, to the grade 


ment age. The procedure is: 
entrance age, 


level obtained on the test; and 2) Subtract one. 
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Note that | is subtracted since the pupil is placed 
in grade one rather than grade zero at his initial 
enrollment. As an example, a grade level score 
of 3.5 would result in an achievement age of 8.7 
(3.5 +6.2 —1), which is the approximate mean 
age of a child in the fifth month of the third grade. 

Another method would be to employ the ex- 
pectancy formula found in Reading Difficulties 
Their Diagnosis and Correction, by Bond and 


Tinker 


level of achievement expected 


The expectancy formula gives the grade 
The expected level 
is then compared with the level found in the 
achievement test 

Retardation in reading does not correlate 
highly with low mental ability, nor should it be 
construed to be synonymous with mental retarda- 
tion. In many cases, the pupil of superior intel- 
ligence is not performing up to his capability 
Should such be the case, he may be a retarded 
reader. He /s retarded in light of his own ability. 
For example, an eleven-year-old pupil who has 
an achievement age of eleven but a mental age 
of thirteen is properly classed as a retarded reader. 
Conversely, a nine-year-old child with an achieve- 
ment age of eight and a mental age of eight is 
not a retarded reader, since it would be correct 
to assume that he is performing to the best of 
his ability 

Both the intelligence tests and the achievement 
tests which a teacher uses in identifying reading 
problems must be interpreted with care. Cer- 
tainly, intelligence tests are not infallible. The 
mechanics of administering, scoring, and inter- 


preting may produce questionable results. The 


type of test is also important. Group administered 


tests, while the most feasible in school situations, 
are not as thorough as individually administered 
tests. Careful examination of the instrument is 
essential to be sure that it is not heavily weighted 
with items necessitating verbal skills. When read- 
ing ability is overstressed, the child who cannot 
read well is penalized. If a child scores consider- 
ably lower than the teacher estimated, an indi- 
vidual test should be given whenever facilities and 
personnel are available. Should facilities be lack- 
ing, a different group administered test may be 
used to check the results of the first test. 
Careful use of the achievement test is equally 
important. Standardized tests are probably more 
convenient, but teacher-made tests are also help- 
ful indicators of ability and achievement. Since 


group administered reading tests are inevitably 
silent reading tests, they should be supplemented 
by individual oral reading so the examiner may 
“hear” the child read. Oral reading is helpful 
in determining why the pupil scored as he did. 
Additional information can be obtained from the 
results of a silent reading test by analyzing spe- 
cific items to see if there is a pattern of learning 
difficulties 


Diagnosis the Basis for Instruction 

All of these procedures are of little value un- 
less instruction is improved as a result of follow- 
ing them. Diagnosis should always be the key- 
stone for the improvement of any form of in- 
struction 

Once a child’s reading skill and potential have 
been determined, it is essential that he be given 
materials and instruction on his own level, re- 
gardless of what that level may be. A_fourth- 
grade teacher, for example, may have to teach 
reading from the second- to sixth-grade levels; a 
through 


fifth-grade teacher, from the second- 


eighth-grade levels. Much of this diversity can 
be handled by the way the class is organized; but 
some cases require more individual attention than 
the classroom teacher is able to provide. It is 
perfectly legitimate in these situations to sug- 
gest that parents solicit tutoring from some qualli- 
fied person in the community. It should not be 
implied that the teacher has no responsibility in 
such cases; he should work with the child as much 
as time permits. In the usual classroom situation, 
the teacher should provide individualized reading 
instruction during which he works for short pe- 
riods with each child sometime during the week. 

Test results—properly interpreted—can be an 
invaluable aid in diagnosing learning difficulties 
in reading. Mistakes can be made in subjective 
teacher evaluation unless appropriate measuring 
devices are employed and careful individual analy- 
sis is made of the results. Once reading problems 
have been identified, the teacher is obligated to 
work with the child on his own level—supplying 
him with appropriate materials, working with him 
individually, and, if necessary, encouraging his 
parents to seek qualified help for him outside the 
school. 

When used in the ways described here, tests 
serve their true function as tools for instructional 
improvement 
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more than knowledge 


W. CARMAN LUCAS 


ANY OF US have seen the statement, “Knowl 
edge is power,” ascribed to a 16th-century 
scholar. Most people will agree with this 


adage; yet it does arouse some _ provocative 
thoughts. Power can be dangerous unless it is used 
with wisdom. As we acquire knowledge, we must 


Knowledge de als 


with the fact of things; wisdom deals with the pur 


also be trained to use it wisely 
pose of things. Technical skills and factual knowl 
edge are incomplete in themselves. We must add 
the “know-how” and the “know-why” to the 
‘know-what.” Amassing factual data is necessary, 
but this is knowledge rather than wisdom. Wisdom 
is knowing how to apply effectively the facts one 
has learned 

Too often, we stress facts and fail to teach our 
pupils how to understand, interpret, and use them 
While facts are important, we must also take time 
in our crowded school day to help young people 
understand these facts, apply them intelligently, 
and make them functional. 

rhe teaching of facts has long been emphasized 
in geography and history instruction. This is neces- 
sary. But young people should also be aided to 
form judgments about the w/y of social, political, 
and economic customs and practices of the past 
and present; why people who lived in certain parts 
of the world behaved, believed, and existed as 
they did; why our present civilization functions as 
it does. Social studies should be concerned with 
the why factor of the human-geographic relation 
ship and not just with the what and where as pure, 
isolated facts. Facts, which too often are mean- 
ingless and unrelated, will be acquired and under 
stood in learning why 

Teachers should help pupils see a country or 
continent as a whole, not just as the nucleus of a 
series of unrelated facts. As they study various 
lands, pupils should be guided to look for the 
effects of geographical surroundings—what climate 
and natural environment will do to people and 
cause them to do, why some people have tended 
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to be backward and others progressive, why some 
nations have been warlike and others peaceful. 

We also need to teach international and inter 
continental relationships. Our pupils should be 
helped to compare conditions in different areas 
hey should compare the surface features of con 
tinents and their influence upon economic, social, 
ind political development. They should be alert 
to variations in natural resources and their effect 
on national progress. Awareness of differences in 
resources will help pupils better understand why 
some nations have long been bitter enemies and 
others firm allies; why some parts of the world 
give promise of great economic importance in the 
future while others give evidence of a gradual 
retrogression 

Perhaps 


geographic handicaps certain peoples are forced to 


if we understood better the climatic and 


ir, if we could give our pupils a sympathetic 
understanding of the assets and liabilities of the 
various nations, it might help to avoid a great deal 
of strife in years to come. 
studying our own country and its resources, 
teachers should take time to show how knowledge 
acquired in the field of conservation can become 
functional. We need more than just facts about 
conservation; we also need wisdom in how to 
apply the facts. Pupils shoul? be helped to dis- 
cover the close relationshi een our country’s 
natural resources and hu welfare, helped to 
develop an appreciation of how much people are 
dependent on the soil, water, mineral resources, 
and wild life. Our future citizens need to recog- 
nize the need to conserve and develop natural 
resources as a basis for maintaining prosperity and 
insuring the welfare of future generations 
Our task as principals is to see that our youth 
are taught how to think clearly in a group and 
independently. Along with this must go training 
in how to secure data from which to reason. Teach 
ing should produce thinkers. The job is really only 
half done until we have developed in our pupils 
the ability to understand and apply wisely the 


knowledge they have learned. 





LOCAL - STATE - NATIONAL 


STATE AND LOCAL 


Colorado Proposes Salary Standards 

After a thorough analysis of salary policies and 
schedules at both the state and national levels, the 
Colorado Department of Elementary School Prin- 
cipals has developed a series of recommendations 
on salaries for elementary principals. They pro- 
pose: 

e@ That there be a written schedule for elemen- 
tary principals in all school districts in the 
state. 

That the guiding principles of these salary 
schedules be in conformance with NEA rec- 
ommendations for good salary scheduling. 
That salary schedules for elementary prin- 
cipals provide for a substantial ratio differ- 
ential over the maximum salaries paid to 
teachers at the M.A. degree level. 

That advanced preparation and administra- 
tive experience be recognized in the salary 
schedule for principals. 

That any services and duties required of the 
principal beyond the regular time contracted 
for in the schedule be compensated at the 
same rate as regularly scheduled time. 

That a ratio of 1.40 be established as a me- 
dian maximum salary for a full-time princi- 
pal with a (M.A. 
degree). The teacher's maximum salary at 
the M.A. degree level would be established 
at 1.00. Specific ratios for individual prin- 
cipals would vary above and below 1.40 


valid state certificate 


according to the type of school and admin- 
istrative assignment. 

That due to the rapid decline in the ratio of 
principals’ salaries to teachers’ salaries since 
the 1930's, a concerted effort be made to 


restore this relationship to a more realistic 
level. 

These recommendations, along with statistical 
material about principals’ salaries in the state and 
an explanation of the advantages of a ratio differ- 
ential schedule, are contained in a leaflet published 
by the Colorado DESP and distributed widely 
throughout the state. 


New York Schedules Workshop 

The Fifth Annual Leadership Workshop, spon- 
sored jointly by the New York State Association 
of Elementary School Principals and the State Uni- 
versity College of Education at Plattsburgh, New 
York, will be held August 14-25 at Plattsburgh. 

With a nationally representative staff, the work- 
shop offers courses leading to graduate and cer- 
tification credit in elementary school administra- 
tion, elementary school supervision, and general 
administration for the superintendent. Each year, 
the workshop also offers a course dealing with a 
special aspect of the curriculum. The curriculum 
course this summer will be concerned with twelve- 
grade vertical curriculum coordination and will 
emphasize the psychological and sociological foun- 
dations underlying the principles of learning. To 
assist in this venture, the NYSAESP has invited 
the cooperation of the state’s secondary school 
principals association. 

For additional information, write N. F. 
Troisi, Resident Director, Leadership Workshop, 
S.U.C.E., Plattsburgh, New York. 


South Carolina Broadens Activities 


During the past year, members of the South 
Carolina Elementary School Principals Associa- 
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tion have participated in a significantly expanded 
program. Through meetings, publications, and 
committee activities, the Association has sought to 
promote the professional growth of elementary 
principals. A recent report on the SCESPA’s work 
summarizes these projects and outlines plans for 
the year ahead 

Three major conferences are scheduled for 
1961-62, as well as a series of district meetings 
and monthly work sessions. Initiated this year, the 
monthly meetings are designed to examine in de- 
tail persistently difficult problems of the principal 
ship. Attendance at each meeting is restricted to 
about 20 principals, but a sufficient number of 
meetings is scheduled on each topic to permit 
broad participation. Abstracts of research and 
opinion on each topic are made available as a basis 
for discussion 

In addition to the research abstracts for the 
monthly work meetings, the Association next year 
plans to issue a regular newsletter, committee re 
ports, and a variety of news releases for publicity 
purposes 

Among the Association’s major projects in the 
area of professional improvement is one aimed at 
strengthening the selection and preparation of ele 
mentary school principals. A committee is exam- 
ining certification practices in the state and formu- 
lating suggestions for change. Another committee, 
soon to be appointed, will study university offer- 
ings for principals and work with the appropriate 
agencies in seeking to strengthen preparation pro- 
grams 


NATIONAL 


Nominating Committee Appointed 
Meeting in Atlantic City March 23 and 24, fol- 
lowing the Department’s convention, the Executive 
Committee elected the five-member Nominating 
Committee for the 1962 DESP election. Members 
of the Nominating Committee are 
H. Richard Adams, Principal, Wright-Denny 
School, Charles Town, West Virginia 
Julianna Boudreaux, Principal, Robert M. Lush- 
er School, 7315 Willow Street, New Orleans, 
Louisiana 
Glenn R. Melvey, Principal, Jefferson School, 
315 16th Street South, Fargo, North Da- 
kota 
Louise Reese, Director, Elementary Education, 
Central Schools, Massena;‘New York 
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Winston L. Scott, Principal, Ninety-Fifth Street 
School, 1101 West 96th Street, Los Angeles, 
California 
Alternate member, of the Committee is Gladys 
lr. Dollins, Principal, John H. Russell Elementary 
School, Marine Corps Schools, Quantico, Virginia 

The Nominating Committee will meet in Wash 
ington September 21 and 22. The Committee 
welcomes recommendations from state and local 
principals associations and from individual mem- 
bers of the Department. Recommendations may 
be sent directly to any member of the Nominating 
Committes 

In selecting the nominees, the Committee fol- 
lows carefully defined criteria developed by past 
nominating committees. Such factors as outstand- 
ing leadership in elementary education, participa 
tion in professional association activities—local, 


State, and national, geographic representation, 
and a balance of men and women are given ma- 
jor consideration. Particular attention is given to 
length of membership in the Department and in 
the NEA. Recommendations that take such qual 
into account are appreciated. 
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Magazine, Yearbook Rescheduled 


The customary date of issue of the first two 
issues Of The National Elementary Principal and 
of the Yearbook will be changed beginning in 
1961-62. The Yearbook, heretofore published in 
September, will be released in December. The 
first two issues of the magazine, which have 
been dated October and December, will instead 
be published in September and November. 

Succeeding issues of the magazine will con- 
tinue on the present schedule—January, Febru- 
ary, April, and May 


New Executive Committee Member 
Principal of the Fleming Ele- 
Texas, has been named 


Opal Eversole, 
mentary School, Freeport, 
to the Executive Committee as member-at-large 
for a period of two years, beginning June 1, 1961. 
Mrs. Eversole will complete the unexpired term 
whose resignation as mem- 
Dr. Cran- 
resigned in order to assume the office of 


of Marion Cranmore, 
ber-at-large becomes effective May 31. 
more 
president-elect, to which she was elected this 
winter 

In accordance with the Department’s Consti- 


tution, the vacancy created by Dr. Cranmore’s 
resignation was filled by a majority vote of the 


members of the Executive Committee. 


1962 Annual Meeting 

The Department’s 1962 Annual Meeting will 
be held in Detroit, Michigan, March 26-30. The 
National Elementary Principal will carry detailed 
information about the program in the fall issues. 


Booklet on the Academically Talented 

Just off the press is a new publication entitled 
Elementary Education and the Academically 
Talented Pupil. Published jointly by the Depart- 
ment of Elementary School Principals and the 
NEA Project on the Academically Talented Stu- 
dent, the booklet was written specifi- 
cally for principals of elementary schools. Among 


96-page 


the topics treated are characteristics of the aca- 
demically talented, curriculum is- 
sues, methods of 
talented, working with teachers and parents, and 
evaluation. 

All members of the Department for the current 
year have received copies of the publication. Ad- 
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AN ASSURANCE POLICY 


This policy assures that: 


Teachers using Judy Materials do a better job 


in helping children learn because 


A. JUDY MATERIALS ALLOW MORE TIME FOR 
BETTER TEACHING 


1. are ready-made visual manipulative teact 


ng tools 
2. provide for many approaches to teaching 


3 serve a wide range of individual differ 


ences 


JUDY MATERIALS MAKE LEARNING 
LASTING SATISFYING EXPERIENCE 


] provide interest, challenge, motivation 


richment 
encourage creativity 


re good 


mplete catalog see fh policy in action 


THE JUDY COMPANY 


nd ST DEPT. NEP 2 MINNEAPOLIS 1 


ditional copies may be ordered from Publica- 
tions Sales, National Education Association, 120] 
16th Street, NW., Washington 6, D. C., stock 
number 50-109. Single copies are $1.00 with 
discounts on quantity orders 


Yearbook Plans 
The 1961 
ber, will deal with elementary school organization 


Yearbook, to be published in Decem 


It will establish guidelines which can be used 

the local level for evaluating existing organiza- 
tional patterns and making decisions about changes 
in organization. The 1962 Yearbook is tentatively 
planned to discuss research in elementary edu- 


cauion 


Are You Packaging Materials? 


The NEA has recently launched an 18-month 
project on Technological Development and the 
Teaching Profession. As part of the study, the 
project staff is examining developments in the 
packaging of materials — the combining of media 
and materials into an instructional package or 
system of materials to teach part or all of a course. 


If your school is packaging or plans to pack- 
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please contact Lee E. Campion, 
Technological Develop- 
16th Street, N.W 


age materials, 
Associate Investigator, 
ment Project, NEA, 1201 
Washington 6, D. C. 


TEPS Proposal for 
Placement Information Service 

The National Commission on Teacher Educa- 
tion and Professional Standards of the National 
Education Association is seeking to deterisine 
the extent of possible interest in a placement in- 
formation type of service concerning openings 
in teacher education institutions and the avail- 
ability of personnel 

he proposal is to announce during 1961-62 
through the columns of the Journal of Teacher 
Education, in a highly ethical and confidential 
manner, |) openings in teacher-education insti- 
tutions and 2) the availability of personnel for 
employment in teacher education institutions. 

If you wish to learn more about the proposal, 
write to Journal of Teacher Education, NEA, 
1201 16th Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C 
enclosing a self-addressed, stamped envelope 


CONTINENTAL 
Preprinted 


@ CARBON 
MASTERS 


140 TITLES for any 

LIQUID DUPLICATOR 
KINDERGARTEN THROUGH GRADE 9 
ENGLISH — Grades 1 to 9 


se 


PHONICS — Grades | to 5 
SEASONS — Elementary 

SCIENCE — Kindergarten to Grade 6 
ARITHMETIC — Kindergarten to Grade 8 
READING READINESS 

OUTLINE MAPS — All Grades 
SOCIAL STUDIES — Grades | to 6 
HEALTH & SAFETY — Grades ! to 3 
HEALTH — Junior High 

GUIDANCE — Junior High 

SPECIAL EDUCATION SERIES 


Write for Complete Catalog 
ein, of 140 Liquid Duplicating Titles 


(Cie) THE CONTINENTAL PRESS, INC. 


ELIZABETHTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA 





NEW Resource Charts for Elementary Science . . . 


DENOYER-GEPPERT SCIENCE SERIES 


COLORED CHARTS, EACH 54 X 44” 


Editor and Author: John Sternig, Glencoe (ill.) Public Schools and Lake Forest College 


NOW READY! Groups |, I! and III 


Multi-purpose use of these charts is possible. They may be used 
individually or in groups. The content and manner of presenta 
tion is such that they can be adapted to many levels of age and 
learning readiness. Their visual format makes it possible to use 
many of them in the primary grades without the need for the 
children to read the text. The creative teacher will find they 
open the doors to many experiences beyond the scope of a single 
type of resource 


DGSI. Science of Living Things 


Life on Earth 

Plants 

Plant Classification 

Animals 

Animal Classification 
Carbon-Oxygen-Nitrogen Cycles 

Human Nervous System 

Human Muscular and Skeletal Systems 
Human Circulatory and Digestive Systems 
10. Human Respiratory, Lymphatic and Endocrine System 
11. Food 

12. Safety 


DGSII. Science of the Earth 


Picture History of the Earth 
The Earth as a Sphere 
Relationships of Earth and Sun 
Maps 

Time 

Inside the Earth and Layers of the Atmosphere 
Wind Systems of the Earth 
Changing Surface of the Earth 
Rocks and Minerals 

Rocks and Soils 

Water on the Earth 
Conservation 


DGSII-6 Inside the Earth and Layers of the Atmosphere 


OOMONO US WH — 


DGSIII-1 Space DGSIll. Science of the Universe 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 


Space 
Our Moon 
The Solar System 
Meteors and Comets 
The Sun and Other Stars 
Constellations | 
Constellations II 
Depths of Space 
Astronomers at Work 
Mtg.—16A Each handmounted, on spring rollers, 4 — one Sateine 
. Space Travel 


in Simplex Wal! Case $164.00 12. Life in Other Worlds 


NET PRICES OF SETS OF 12 


Mtg.—54 Heavy-paper charts, edges taped, in 
solid charthead on tripod $40.75 


Mtg.—32 On single roller, base chart hand- 
mounted on muslin $68.75 


For description of charts and prices in other mountings send for Circulars S3la, S31b and S3lc 


DENOYER-GEPPERT COMPANY 


Science Charts * Models * Microscopes °* Slides 
5235 Ravenswood Avenue Chicago 40, Illinois 
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ABC's of elementary school administration, the 
(JAMES A. BENNETT) 

Administration 
ABC’s of elementary school administration 
the (JAMES A. BENNETT) 
Attitudinal differences between 
and teachers (HARRY J. MERIGIS) 
Democratic decisions for principals (Wu 


princip ils 


LARD Fox) 
What is your A-T 
SWINEFORD ) 
Office without a principal, the (LOWELL I 
LATIMER) 
Office without a secretary, the (VERNON I 
KIRLIN ) 
No office should be without one! (RICHARD 
W. SAXxE) 
Changing environment of the principalship 
the (HENRY J. OTTO) 

Alice in wonderland or elementary school 


quotient? (Epwin J 


ad 
ministrators in the jungle of research (H 
GJLENN LUDLOW) 

Annual Meeting 
Annual meeting news 
Economics and the future of citizenship 
(MENO LOVENSTEIN ) 
Guidelines for decision M 
Portrait of a convention M 
Realities of learning: an anthropological 

KIMBALL ) M 
Social consequences of occupational special 
ization (RAYMOND W. Mack) M 
Stress in the schoolhouse (Cart S. SHULTZ) M 

Attitudinal differences between principals and 
teachers (HARRY J. MERIGIS) 

Audio-visual facilities (ROBERT S. GILCHRIS1 
and JENNINGS H. BIEBEL) 

Audio-visual instruction (see instructional ma- 
terials) 

Audio-visual materials in the learning process 
(FRED P. BARNES) 

AUSTIN, DorotHy. How I see the principal's 
office: from a school staff O 


perspective (SOLON T 


BARNES, FRED P. Audio-visual materials in the 
learning process J 

BARNES, ROBERTA S. President's message O 

BARTON, VIRGINIA GRACE. How I see the prin- 
cipal’s office: from a superintendent O 

BEAR, Davip E., and CARPENTER, REGAN. Im- 
proving the substitute teacher program 

Beginner's luck (ROBERT A. BowSER) 

Beginning principals 
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BENNETT, 
BERRY, AUBREY | 
BOEHM 


Book reviews 


Beginner's luck (ROBERT A. BOWSER) O 

Beginning principal faces his new position, 

the (MARIO FANTINI) O 

JaMES A. ABC's of elementary 

school administration, the 

, and CLELAND, DoNALD M 

Writing letters of recommendation 

LEONORE. Intelligence test handi- 

capped, the M 
Oo 77,. B 33,3 32, F 2 A 


Bowser, RoBert A. Beginner's luck O 
Bringing east-west understanding into the ele- 


mentary classroom (MARSHALL O. DONLEY, 
Jr.) 6) 


BROUWER, GERTRUDE A. Helping teachers use 


BROWN 


iudio-visual materials 


JaMES W., and Lewis, RICHARD B 
Experiences, materials and equipment for 


learning 


Business meeting O 


( 
( 


andidates for DESP executive committee D 
the: a means of introducing guid- 
vices (Gait F. FARWELL and AN 

Ri CIO) M 


ha in preparation and _ certification 
( DAN 
hallenge to leadership, the (ROBERT W 
EAVES ) O 
hanges in preparation and certification (DAN 
I DAWSON ) 


DAWSON ) 


hanging environment of the principalship, the 
Henry J. OrTTo) F 
hanging role of the nation state, the (WALTER 

H. C. LAvEs) J 
oming events O 80, D 56, J 56. F 64, A 56, 
onstitution and bylaws O 
OOPER, KENNETH S. Education for probabili- 
tres D 
ooperation for competence J 46, A 
OX, ROBERT TRASK, and PEARSON, WILLIAM 

A. Physical features of the principal's office O 
reativity 

Creativity: the concept on a hot tin roof 
(WILLIAM C. WOLF) 

urriculum (see also society and education) 
Bringing east-west understanding into the ele- 
mentary classroom (MARSHALL QO. DONLEY, 
Jr.) O 
Creativity: the concept on a hot tin roof 
(WILLIAM C. WOLF) / 
Economics and the future of citizenship 
(MENO LOVENSTEIN ) M 





Education for probabilities (KENNETH S 
CooPeER ) D 
Folklore and human relations in the ele- 


mentary School (JOHN F. PUTNAM) A 
Forty years of change in the elementary 
school (MARK MUuURFIN) 
Group dynamics for young children? of 
course! (JANET D. Harris) A 
—Needed: more than knowledge (W. CARMAN 
Lucas) M 
What is the role of the elementary school? 
(G. Max WINGO) D 
What shall we teach? (Dorris May LEE) D 


Dawson, Dan T. Changes in preparation and 
certification I 
Democratic decisions for principals (WILLARD 
Fox ) A 
DESP Activities 


Annual meeting M 


Annual meeting news D 
Annual report 1959-60 O 
Bringing east-west understanding into the 
elementary classroom (MARSHALL O Don- 
LEY, JR.) O 
Business meeting O 
Candidates for DESP executive committee .. D 
Challenge to leadership, the (ROBERT W 
EAVES) O 
Constitution and bylaws O 
Cooperation for competence J 46, A 
DESP executive committee J 
Executive committee action O 
Financial statement and budget O 
From your past president: what goes on 
here? (VINCENT J. DODGE) O 
Guidelines for decision M 
Membership report O 
National association of elementary school 
principals, bulletin no. 1, May 1, 1921 
News: local, state, national 

O 73, D 49, J 49, F 56, A 47, M 
Our new president O 
Portrait of a convention M 
President's message (ROBERTA S. BARNES)... O 
Report from Plattsburgh: impact of the mass 
media D 
Resolutions O 65, M 
Summary of activities O 

DESP growth and development 

Elementary school principal is “becoming,” 
the (WorTH McCLuRI 
Forty years of change 
school (MARK MuRFIN) 
Forty years of DESP 
Forty years of membership 
From humble beginnings (Eva G. 
STON ) 
From then to now 
National association of elementary school 
principals, bulletin no. 1, May 1, 1921 


in the elementary 


PINK- 


Year was 1921, the 

DopGE, VINCENT J. From your past president: 
what goes on here? 

DONLEY, MARSHALL O., JR. Bringing east-west 
understanding into the elementary classroom 


Eaves, ROBERT W 
the 
Leadership center, a 
Economics and the 


Challenge to leadership, 


future of 
(MENO LOVENSTEIN ) 


citizenship 
ducation for (KENNETH §S 
COOPER) 

ffective use of A-V materials (WALTER ARNO 
WITTICH) 

lementary school principal is “becoming,” 
the (WorTH McCLuRE) 

PC looks at elementary school issues, the 
(HENRY M. HatsrTep III) 

valuation of teachers 

Principal-teacher conference, the: a case 
study (GEORGE C. KYTE) 

Writing letters of recommendation (AUBREY 
L. BErry and DONALD M. CLELAND) 
xecutive committee action 

\periences, 
learning (JAMES W 
LEwis) 


probabilities 


materials and equipment for 


BROWN and RICHARD B 


ANTINI, MARIO. Beginning principal faces his 
new position, the 
ARWELL, Gait F., and Riccio, ANTHONY ( 
Case study, the: a means of introducing 
guidance services 
FAUBLE, Ep. Functional school office, a 
Financing education 
How shall we pay for it? (GLEN ROBINSON ) 
FINN, JAMES D., and RICHARDSON, ELINOR 
Principal faces the new technology, the 
Folklore and human relations in the elementary 
school (JOHN F. PUTNAM) 
Foreign languages 
Reader comments about FLES, a (JoseErH 
M. VocoLo) 
Forty years of change in the elementary school 
(MaRK MuRFIN) 
Forty years of DESP 
Forty years of membership 
Fox, WILLARD. Democratic decisions for prin- 
cipals 
From humble beginnings (Eva G. PINKSTON ) 
From your past president 
(VINCENT J. DoDGE) 
Functional school office, a (ED FAUBLE) 


what goes on here? 


GERBNER, GEORGE. Individual in a mass cul- 
ture, the 

GILCHRIST, ROBERT S., and BIEBEL, JENNINGS, 
H. Audio-visual facilities 

GLENN, MAGDALENE. Organizing a materials 


center 
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Guidelines for decision M \periences, materials and equipment for 
Guiding star for libraries (WILLIAM J. HELM) A | irning (JAMES W. BROWN and RICHARD 
Group dynamics for young children? of course! 

(JANET D. Harris) dit star for libraries (WILLIAM 


we teach? (MARSHALL C. JAME- 
HALSTED, HENRY M., III. EPC looks 
mentary school issues, the 35 - : , 


a materials center (MAGDALENE 
HARRIS, JANET D. Group dynamics for young GLEN? 


children? of course! Beincinal 


pal faces the new technology, the 
HELM, WILLIAM J Guiding star for libraries (JAMES D. FINN and ELINOR RICHARDSON ) 


Helping teachers use audio-visual materials I hing tools from A to Z (ANNA | 
Call 4 4 i 
(GERTRUDE A. BROUWER) 3] HYER) 


HOFFMAN, PAUL G. World war against poverty 
the 


How I see the principal s office 


nternational understanding 


ring east-west understanding into the ele 


classroom (MARSHALL O. DONLEY. 
trom children 


from a pi I { AISER ) } , , : 
om 2 pare t (R rH E. Katst vanging role of the nation state, the (WaAL- 
a principals (JaAcK D. Lawrie) |. = C Laves) 
( C ARMAN l : ' 
ARMA Lucas) ion for probabilities (KENNETH §S 
from a school staff (DoroTHY AUSTIN ) 
from a. superinte ’ ( VIRGIN GRA 
‘ perintendent GINIA iRACE 1r against poverty. the (Pau G 
BARTON ) 
How shall we pay for it? (GLEN ROBINSON ) 
How shall we teach? (MARSHALL C. JAMESON ) 
: Ja SON, MARSHALL C. How shall we teach? 
HUBBARD. FRANK W. Professional associations 


changes and growth - 

KAISER, RUTH E. How I see the principal's of 
fice from a parent 

KIMBALI SOLON T Realities of learning an 
nthropological perspective 


VERNON L. Office without a secretary 


Human relations 
Folklore and human relations in the ¢ 
mentary school (JOHN F. PUTNAM) 
Group dynamics tor young children? of 
course! (JANET D. Harris) 
Individual in a mass culture, the (GEORGI 
CsERBNER ) 

Hyer, ANNA L. Teaching tools from A to Z 


zt H. Social promotion—a mis- 


C. Principal-teacher conference, 
study 
Improving the substitute teacher progra 
(Davin E. BEAR and REGAN CARPENTER) 39 ATIMER, LOWELL F. Office without a princi 
Individual in a mass culture, the (GEORGI 4 
GERBNER) AVES ALTER H. C. Changing role of the 
Instructional leadership nation state, the 
Challenge to leadership, the (RoBerT W WRIE, JACK D. How I see the principal's of 
EAVES) 5 rom principals 
Day in the office, a Cin hip (see instructional leadership ) 


Helping teachers use audio-visual materials center, a (ROBERT W. EAVES) 


(GERTRUDE A. BROUWER) arning (see a/so curriculum ) 
sual materials in the learning proc 


Leadership center, a (ROBERT W. EAVEs) 
FreD P. BARNES) 


Library, the: powerhouse for instruction 


‘ars of hange in the elementary 
improvement (ROBERT G. SHADICK) 7 ¢ 


MARK MURFIN) 


Principal-teacher conference, the 
ties of learning: an anthropological per- 


study (GEORGE C. KYTE) 


2) 


D 


D 


O 


M 


O 


M 


O 


O 


O 


ective (SOLON T. KIMBALL) M 


lo eliminate the slow learner! (BENJAMIN 
MINGLE) 


Instructional materials 


Libraries 
Audio-visual facilities (RopertT S. Gi- Guiding star for libraries (WILLIAM 
CHRIST and JENNINGS H. BIEBEL) : Le a HELM) 


Audio-visual materials in the learning proc Library, the: powerhouse for instructional 
ess (FRED P. BARNES) improvement (ROBERT G. SHADICK) 
Effective use of A-V materials (WALTER Library, the: powerhouse for instructional im- 
ARNO WITTICH) provement (ROBERT G. SHADICK) 
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Stress in the schoolhouse (CARL S. SHULTZ) M 
Lee, Dorris May. What shall we teach? D 


A 





LOVENSTEIN, MENO. Economics and the future 
of citizenship M 

Lucas, W. CARMAN. How I see the principal's 
office: from principals O 
Needed: more than knowledge M 

Luptow, H. GLENN. Alice in wonderland or 


elementary school administrators in the jun- 
gle of research D 


Mack, RAYMOND W 
occupational specialization M 

MARTIN, JOHN. Using test results to improve 
reading instruction M 

Mass media of communication 
Report from Plattsburgh: impact of the mass 
media D 

McCture, WortuH. Elementary school princi- 
pal is “becoming,” the 

Membership report 

Mericis, Harry J 
tween principals and teachers 

MINGLE, BENJAMIN. To eliminate the slow 
learner! O 

MuRFIN, Mark. Forty years of change in the 
elementary school 


Social consequences of 


Attitudinal differences be- 


NasH, RoBpert L. Who will teach? D 
National Association of elementary school 
principals, bulletin no. 1, May 1, 1921 
National education association 
EPC looks at elementary school issues, the 
(Henry M. Hatstep III) D 
Professional associations: changes and 
growth (FRANK W. HUBBARD) 
Needed: more than knowledge (W 
Lucas) 
New and worth reading 
O 77, D5 
News: local, state, national 
O 73, D 49, J 49, F 56, A 47, M 
No office should be without one! (RICHARD W. 
SAXE ) O 


CARMAN 


Office (see principal's office ) 

Office without a principal, the (LOWELL F 
LATIMER) 

Office without a secretary, the (VERNON I 
KIRLIN ) O 

Organization 
Forty years of change in the elementary 
school (MARK MuRFIN) 
How shall we teach? (MARSHALL C. JAME- 
SON ) D-17 
Social promotion—a misnomer? (CARL H. 
KUMPP) 

Organizing a materials center( MAGDALENI 
GLENN ) 28 

Otto, HENRY J. Changing environment of the 
principalship, the i. # 82 


M 35 


Physical features of the principal's office ( Ros- 
ERT TRASK Cox and WILLIAM A. PEARSON) 
PINKSTON, EvA G. From humble beginnings 
Portrait of a convention 
Preparation programs 
Changes in preparation and certification 
(Dan T. Dawson ) 
Cooperation for competence J 46, 
Who will teach? (ROBERT L. Nasu) 
President's message (ROBERTA S. BARNES) 
Principal faces the new technology, the (JAMEs 
D. FINN and ELINOR RICHARDSON ) 
Principalship 
Changes in preparation and certification 
(Dan T. Dawson) 
Changing environment of the principalship, 
the (HENRY J. OrTo) 
Principal's office 
Day in the office, a 
-Functional school office, a (ED FAUBLE) 
How I see the principal's office 
from children 
from a parent (RUTH E. KalsER) 
trom principals (Jack D. Lawrie) 
(W. CARMAN LUCAS) 
from a school staff (DoRoTHY AUSTIN ) 
from a superintendent (VIRGINIA GRACE 
BARTON ) 
Leadership center, a (ROBERT W. EAVEs) 
No office should be without one! (RICHARD 
W. SAXE) 
-Office without a principal, the (LOWELL I 
LATIMER) 
Office without a secretary, the (VERNON L. 
KIRLIN ) 
Physical features of the principal's office 
(ROBERT TRASK Cox and WILLIAM A. PEar- 
SON ) 
Principal's office: defining our terms 
Principal-teacher conference, the: a case study 
(GEORGE C. KYTE) 
Professional associations 
Forty years of DESP 
-Professiona! 
growth (FRANK W 
Promotion 
Social promotion—a misnomer? (CARL H. 
KUMPF ) 
PUTNAM, JOHN F. Folklore and human rela- 
tions in the elementary school 


changes and 
HUBBARD) 


associations: 


Reader comments about FLES, a (JosErpH M 
VocoLo) 

Realities of learning: an anthropological per- 
spective (SOLON T. KIMBALL) M 

Report from Plattsburgh: impact of the mass 
media D 

Research 
Alice in wonderland or elementary school 
administrators in the jungle of research (H. 
GLENN LupLow) D 
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Creativity the concept on a hot tin roof 

(WittiamM C. Woe) A 
Resolutions O 65. M 
ROBINSON, GLEN. How shall we pay for it? D 


SAXE, RICHARD W. No office should be without 
one! 6) 
School buildings (see also principal's office ) 
Audio-visual facilities (ROBERT S. GILCHRIST 
ind JENNINGS H. BIEBEL ) 
Forty years of change in the elementary 
school (MARK MURFIN) 
Guiding star for libraries (WILLIAM 
HELM) 
Secretarial assistance 
No office should be without one! (RICHARD 
W. SAXE) O 
Office without a secretary, the (VERNON | 
KIRLIN ) O 
SHADICK, ROBERT G. Library, the: powerhouse 
for instructional improvement 4 
SHULTZ, CARL S. Stress in the schoolhouss« M 
Social consequences of occupational specialiZa 
tion (RAYMOND W. Mack) M 
Social promotion—a misnomer? (Cart H 
KUMPE) M 
Society and education 
Changing role of the nation state, the (Wal 
rER H. C. LAvVEs) 
Education for probabilities (KENNETH 
C OOPER ) 
Individual in a mass culture, the (GeE« 
CsERBNER) 
Realities of learning: an anthropological pe! 
spective (SOLON T. KIMBALI 


Social consequences of occupational speciall 


zation (RAYMOND W. Mack) 


World war against poverty, the (Pau G 
HOFFMAN ) 
Stress in the schoolhouse (CARL S. SHULTZ) 
Substitute teachers 
Improving the substitute teacher progran 
(Davip E. BEAR and REGAN CARPENTER) 
Summary of activities 
Supervision 
Attitudinal differences between principals 
and teachers (HARRY J. MERIGIS) 
Beginner's luck (ROBERT A. BOWSER) 
Democratic decisions for principals (Wu 
LARD Fox) 
Helping teachers use audio-visual materials 
(GERTRUDE A. BROUWER) 
Improving the substitute teacher program 
(Davib E. BEAR and REGAN CARPENTER) A 
Library, the: powerhouse for instructional 
improvement (ROBERT G. SHADICK) A 
Office without a principal, the (LOWELL I 
LATIMER) O 
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Principal-teacher conference, the: a case 

study (GEORGE C. KYTE) 

What is your A-T quotient? (Epwin J 

SWINEFORD) D 

Writing letters of recommendation (AUBREY 

L. BERRY and DoNALD M. CLELAND) 
SWINEFORD, EDWIN J. What is your A-T quo- 

tient? D 


ching principals 

Office without a principal, the (LOWELL | 

LATIMER) 

ching techniques (see a/so curriculum) 

tivity: the concept on a hot tin roof 
iM ( Wol EF) 
dynamics for young children? of 
(JANET D. Harris) 
inate the slow learner! (BENJAMIN 
O 

tools from A to Z (ANNA L. Hyer) 


in education (see also instructional 


we teach? (MARSHALL C. JAMI 
D 
faces the new technology. the 
AMES D. FINN and ELINOR RICHARDSON ) 
Testing 
Inte rence test handicapped, the (LEONORI 
BoOEHM ) M 
Using test results to improve reading instruc 
tior JOHN MARTIN) M 
nate the slow learner! (BENJAMIN 
2) 


results to improve reading instruc- 


JOHN MARTIN ) M 


VocoLo, JOSEPH M. Reader comments about 
FLES 


What is the role of the elementary school? (G 
Max WINGO) D 
What is your A-T quotient? (EDwin J. SWINE- 
FORD D 
What shall we teach? (Dorris May LEE) D 
Who will teach? (ROBERT L. NASH) D 
Winco, G. Max. What is the role of the ele- 
entary school? D 
WitTicH, WALTER ARNO. Effective use of A-\V 
naterials 
Wo LF, WILLIAM C. Creativity: the concept on 


hot tir root 
World war against poverty, the (PAUL G 
HOFFMAN ) 
Writing letters of recommendation (AUBREY 
BERRY and DONALD M. CLELAND) 


Year was 1921, the 





June 25-30: Annual Convention, NEA and depart- and special program for classroom teachers, Na- 
ments. Atlantic City, New Jersey tional Training Laboratories, NEA. Bethel, Maine 


ily 3-7: P > Rel: Se ar, National Schoo ee eae 
Ji 2 : ao Rel _— emin “<a ‘—" il — 4 March 26-30. 196 Annual Meeting, Department of 
lic slatio Associ: / W rk, , 
uDILIC elations ssociation e ( Elementary School Principals, NEA Detroit. 
New York 
Michigan 


July 3-14: Summer Conference, Department of Ele- 
mentary School Principals and National Associa- March 23-27, 1963: Annual Meeting, Department of 
tion of Secondary School Principals, NEA. Uni- Elementary School Principals, NEA. Oklahoma 
versity of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin City, Oklahoma 


July 23-August 4: Session Il, 15th Annual Summer April 17-21, 1964: Annual Meeting, Department of 
Laboratory in Human Relations Training, 3rd An- Elementary School Principals, NEA. Minneapolis 
nual Summer Laboratory for Educational Leaders; Minnesota 





__/ How times 
~ have changed 


since anything that was new or different caused 
superstitious fear! 


Today, something different is often both desired and 
admired. English teachers, for instance, welcome inno 
vations in a textbook that make their job easier. For this 
reason, their first choice is bound to be the 


1961 ENJOYING ENGLISH SERIES 


Wolfe et al Grades 2-8 


(Grade 2 offers a choice between a paperbound text-work- 
book and a regular clothbound text 


THE L. W. SINGER COMPANY, INC. 


Dept. N 26, Syracuse 2, New York 
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HOW CLOSE ARE WE 
TO TEACHING MACHINES 
IN THE CLASSROOM? 








A Special Report on TMI-GROLIER Programmed Courses, 
Programmed Texts and Low-Cost Teaching Machines 


PPVHE DEVELOPMENT of programmed 

i learning has progressed to the point 
where teachers and educators every- 
where are asking how this new instruc- 
tional method will affect them, their 
schools, and their classes 

TMI-GROLIER, a pioneer in program- 
ming research and teaching machines, 
has engaged in extensive experimenta- 
tion, under the leadership of educators 
and psychologists headed by Dr. Lloyd E. 
Homme and Dr. James L. Evans. 

Working closely with other psychol- 
ogists in the field, and drawing on the 
best practical and theoretical experience 
available, TMI-GROLIER has produced a 
series of programmed courses and texts. 
In addition, we have perfected and are 
manufacturing the first practical low- 
cost teaching machine for use with pro- 
grammed courses. 

The TMI-GROLIER programmed courses 
and texts include spelling, arithmetic, 
algebra, punctuation, music; basic 
courses in Spanish, French, German, 
Latin and Russian, and others. Every 
course has been extensively tested, to- 
gether with the TMI-GROLIER teaching 
machine, in actual classrooms. Feedback 
data are incorporated in the final revi- 
sions of every course. 

*Teaching machines, properly pro- 

grammed and properly used, are 

our best hope for education.” 

This statement, by Professor James 
McClellan of Teachers College, Columbia 
University, perfectly summarizes the 
aspirations of TMI-GROLIER. 

We do not pretend to know all the 
answers to programmed learning. How- 
ever, with the cooperation of leading 


educators, curriculum specialists, and 
psychologists, we have successfully com- 
pleted the first necessary steps of this 
great educational experiment: we have 
produced a series of thoroughly tested 
programmed courses and texts; we are 
now manufacturing in quantity the first 
practical, low-cost teaching machines 
‘or educators who want to test them. 

Our next step is clearly one in which 
lMI-GROLIER must explore, together with 
the nation’s schools, 
the best possible means for utilizing the 

surses and machines we now have, and 
others which are in preparation. 


the educators in 


Together, we will find the answers to 
questions: In what aspects of 
learning can teaching machines be of 
yptimum use? How effective are they in 
the classroom? For the individual stu- 
dent? For the teacher? To what extent 
should administrators and boards of edu- 
cation consider teaching machines? 

In this second phase of development, 
[MI-GROLIER is now at work, correlating 
our findings with those of others in the 
educational world. Our courses are con- 
stantly being revised and re-designed to 
meet the actual needs of the teacher and 
classroom. Our full-scale Programming 
Facilities are coordinated with the main- 
stream of leading educational thinking. 
In short, today’s classroom needs and 
findings are determining the direction of 
TMI-GROLIER’s expanding services in the 
field of programmed learning. 

If you wish to know more about 
TMI-GROLIER’s low-cost teaching ma- 
chines and programmed .courses, and 
how you can efficiently test and evaluate 
them, simply write on your school letter- 
head to Dept. 9 


many 


TEACHING MATERIALS CORPORATION 
575 Lexington Avenue, New York 22, N.Y. 


A Division of GROLIER INCORPORATED 
Publishers of The Book of Knowledge and The Encyclopedia Americana 





MRS PATRICIA COLLING EDITOR 
UNIVERSITY MICKOFILMS INC. 


NEW MATERIALS i227): 
ANN ARBOR MICH 


ED UJ CATI 0 N The first of a series 
of pamphlets developed 


by leading educators for 
your students. These supplementary 
materials provide an interesting introduc- 
tion to the fascinating study of 
our economic world. 


Title: MEN AND MACHINES WORK TOGETHER 
Author: Mildred Borton, 2nd grade teacher, Kalamazoo Public Schools 
Consultant: Leonard Rall, Professor of Economics, Michigan State U. 
Educational Level: Early Elementary 

Description: Everyday, school children of all ages see men and machines at work—to and from school, at home 
and everywhere they go. This pamphlet relates how a class of 2nd graders discovered and learned 
many basic economics understandings, when men and machines came to their school to work. It 
tells, through the thoughts and actions of the pupils, how they carried out their fascinating study of 
the economic world—the world of work where mothers and fathers earn their living by producing 
goods and services. This booklet will assist 2nd and 3rd graders in developing understandings of 
economic concepts, common to their everyday life. 


Title TRANSPORTATION—LIFELINE OF AMERICA 
Author: Harold J. Bienvenu, Professor of Education and former Principal, Palo Alto Public Schools 


Consultant: James D. Calderwood, Professor of Economics, University of Southern California 


Educational Level: Later Elementary 


Description Written in the simple, non-technical vocabulary of the intermediate grades, this pamphlet relates 
transportation to such economic concepts as specialization, interdependence, technological change, 
government regulation and others. The student will be able to better understand how and why a 
society develops a transportation system. He will also become more aware of the effects of trans- 
portation on his life and that of his neighbor. 


FREE INSPECTION OFFER 


In order for you to properly evaluate these pamphlets for use in your curriculum, 
we invite you to: 

1. Order copies on a 15-day inspection basis. 

2. Return them to us if you do not believe them to useful. 
If not returned in that time, you will be billed at the appropriate price. 


PRICE LIST PLEASE SEND YOUR ORDERS TO: 


26-100 Be each CURRICULUM RESOURCES INC. 


101-500” ee cach 1515 WEST LAKE STREET 


over 500 quotation 


Pamphlets may be grouped for discounts. MINNEAPOLIS 8, MINNESOTA 























